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Pianos  and    Players    ar- 
1     ranged  and  priced  in  groups 


NEW 
VPUIGHTS 

Group  A 

$197 

Group   B 

$265 

Group  C 

$285 

Group  D 

$70  up 
(used) 


NEW 
PLAYERS 

Group  B 

$345 
Group  F 

$395 

Group  G 

$265  up,  user' 

Bench  and 

$25  worth 

of  music 

with   each 

Player 


We  Bought  For  Cash 

At  a   sacrifice,  the  entire   stock  of  Carstensen   &  | 

Anson   Co.,   consisting  of  more   than    100  pianos,  | 

player  pianos  and  grands.     This  stock  we  are  clos-  | 

ing  out  at  unequaled  prices,  which  represent  an  j 

actual  saving  of  from  25  to  50%.  § 

At  these  low  prices  we  can  arrange  terms  to  suit  your  con-  pj 
venience,  as  low  as  $5.00  monthly  on  uprights  and  $10.00  monthly  | 
on  players.  This  opportunity,  coining  right  now,  when  pianos,  like  g 
all  other  merchandise,  is  climbing  steadily  in  price,  is  surely  a  | 
blessing  to  homes  without  music.  §j 

High  grade  and  well  known  makes  of  fine  uprights  and  players  | 
are  offered  now  far  below  the  usual  price.    Write  us  for  catalogues,  = 

prices,  and  full  particulars.  sllll luiiiiiiiiiiimimmiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii  || 

|  CONS.  MUSIC  CO.,  | 

|  Salt  Lake:  g 

1        Gentlemen:    Please   send   full  p_ 
1   particulars    about    your    closing  = 

♦900.000.        I    °"«   sale  of  C-  &  A-  Co's  St0ck-  1 


isiABLISHBD  HOYAL  W  DAYNES.  MwWer 

'svw>2  13.19  E.  Fujsx  SOUTH  ST 


I    WINNERS  OF  BRONZE  MEDAL  IN  NATIONAL  CONTEST    ]  Name 
1  FOR  TRUTHFULNESS  IN   ADVERTISING  I  Mdr( 
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SUGAR 


Table  and  Preserving  Sugar 
made  in  Utah  and  Idaho  is 
100  per  cent  Pure  and  is  100 
per  cent  good.  It  contains 
more  available  energy  when 
consumed  as  food  than  near- 
ly any  other  food  product— 
98  per  cent.  Domestic  Sci- 
ence Experts  and  Physicians 
agree  that  Sugar  is  an  essen- 
tial for  a  proper  diet — for 
this  food  is  one  of  the  great- 
est strength  builders — yet  it 
is  cheaper,  per  pound,  than 
most  staple  and  essential 
foods. 
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GOOD    HEALTH     | 

The  children  who  are  happy  kids,  g 

Must  romp  around  and  gaily  play.  = 

tf'hy  worry  ij  they  soil  their  hands? 
Jap  Rose  will  wash  the  dirt  away. 

JAP  ROSE  SOAP 

is    unexcelled    for    bath,    general    toilet    use  j 

and  shampoo.  vmv  I 

For   free    sample    write    JAMES    S.    K1KK.  g 
&  CO.,  Dept.  S,  Chicago,  U.  S.  A. 
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JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR 


Young  Men 

As  well  as  Young  Women  will 
find  SHORTHAND  an  open  door 
to  opportunity. 

Take  our  Spring  and  Summer 
Course. 

L.  D.  S. 

Business 

College 

Wasatch  320 


The   Ideal   Shoe   for   Spring   and 
Summer  wear 

Z.  C.  M.  I. 

Western  Scout 
Shoes 

TLsk  your  dealer  for 
them 

For   boys,   youths,   men.      Light, 
but  strong  and  durable. 

CHEAP— SERVICEABLE 

We  manufacture 

"The  Leader" 

and 

"Ever  wear" 
Overalls 


JUVENILE 
DEPARTMENT 


I  Carries  complete  lines  for  children  of  every  age. 

1  We  make  it  a  point  to  have  everything  in  our  infants'  department  for 

1  which  a  mother  or  a  prospective  mother  could  ask. 

I  A  department  for  small  women  is  another  feature. 

§j  Our  stock  of  boys'  and  girls'  apparel  is  so  extensive  that  we  are  able  to 

1  meet  all  requirements  either  of  price  or  merchandise. 

:5  Two  Conference  Specials  for  Boys  and  Girls 

1  BOYS'  BLUE  SERGE  SUITS,  with  accompanying  coupon $5.00  ^ 


Splendid  grade  of  material.  weSSk 

CHILDREN'S  FIBRE  SILK  SWEATERS,  with  &%&* 

accompanying   coupon   $3.95    ^§^    WALKER'S 

This  is  a  very  special  value.     The  sweaters  ^$§#  CONFERENCE 
come  in  all  colors.  ^#  SPECIAL 

.«tf$^  Bring  this  coupon  with  you. 


(Juvenile    Department — Second    Floor) 
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US 


Get  Your 
Seeds  Now 

Our  Seed  and  Nursery 
Guide  Book  for  1917 

Will  assist  you  in  selecting  just  the 
kinds  best  adapted  to  this  climate. 
This  year  there  will  be  more  planted 
than  ever,  and  stocks  of  pure-bred 
seeds  are  limited.  Do  not  delay. 
Send  us  your  name  and  address  and 
get  our  Free  Seed  and  Nursery  Book 
by  return  mail. 

Porter-Walton  Co. 

SALT  LAKE  CITY 


L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 

1017     SPRING     AND     SUMMER     PRICES 

This   list    cancels   all   previous   quotations 

U60      Light   weight,   bleached   cotton 5  .90 

U61     Summer    weight,    bleached    cotton 1.10 

U63      Medium    weight,    bleached    cotton 1.20 

U64      Medium    weight,    unbleached    cotton 1.20 

U65      Fine  lisle,  double  thread,  bleached 1.40 

U66      Heavy     weight,     bleached 1-45 

U67      Heavy    weight,    unbleached 1.45 

U70      White,    50%    wool,    shrunk 2.50 

U71      All    wool,    heavy    weight 4,25 

Postage  extra.     Average  shipping  weight  20  ozs. 

Garments  marked  for  20c  extra 

Sizes:    Breast,    34-44;    length,    54-64. 

Larger   sizes,    25c   extra 

DM  I  IUCC   UCDP     1CCU  415    North    10th    West    St., 
DILLMDO  MCnii.   A00H.        SaU  Lake  city,  Utah 
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BOOK  NOTICE 

It  was  Longfellow  who  spoke  of  "all  the  sweet 
serenity  of  books."  Even  he  who  loves  his  friends, 
and  who  delights  to  be  with  them,  may  at  times 
feel  the  need  of  withdrawing  from  them  and  seek- 
ing the  "serenity"  with  the  old  books.  The  great 
friendships  of  the  world  have,  as  a  rule,  been  be- 
tween men  who  loved  books — the  Wottons, 
Donnes,  Herberts,  and  Waltons.  There  are  ex- 
ceptions, it  is  true,  but  the  rule  seems  to  hold. 
The  club  of  which  Johnson  was  the  dictator,  the 
Lamb  Circle — surely  there  was  friendship  among 
these  men.  But  there  is  also  the  direct  relation  to 
books.  From  them  men  get  what  they  want — stim- 
ulus, inspiration,  companionship.  And  through 
them  one  is  brought  into  contact  with  the  great 
minds  of  other  days,  and  with  the  life  of  whole 
peoples.  There  is  no  better  insurance  against  a 
lonely  and  sordid  old  age.     When  everything  eise 
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fails,  books  remain — and  they  are  a  great  resource. 
Not  only  so,  but  they  fit  a  man  for  the  duties  an! 
pleasures  of  friendship,  by  making  him  more  in- 
teresting and  valuable  as  a  friend.  It  is  not 
meant  that  men  should  talk  of  books,  or  pose  as 
"literary,"  but  that  if  they  really  know  books, 
the  fact  will  be  unconsciously  revealed  in  their 
conversation,  and  in  their  whole  attitude  toward 
life  and  its  problems,  and  toward  their  fellow  men. 
There  will  be  a  background  to  the  man's  knowl- 
edge, and  a  power  to  relate  it  to  present-day  prob- 
lems. In  his  very  trifling — and  there  ought  to  be 
much  trifling  among  friends — there  will  be  a 
charm  that  it  could  not  have  if  he  were  a  stranger 
to  books.  Thus  these  latter  will  minister  to 
friendship,  and  strengthen  the  bonds  that  unite 
men  as  friends — besides  serving  very  well  as 
friends  themselves.  It  all  makes  for  unity  and 
happiness,  all  tends  to  sweeten  life. — Indianapolis 
News. 


Any   Size  Bag! 

You  may  now  order  Extra  Fine  Ta-  ( 
ble  and  Preserving  Sugar  in  10,  25,  50  1 
and  100  pound  bags. 

Table  and  Preserving  Sugar    ( 

AB§®yyfirniLY  ipws 

is  also  packed  in  a  special  48-pound  ( 
bag,  to  meet  parcel  post  regulations.  W 
You  may  order  the  latter  size,  from  J 
your  dealer,  to  be  sent  by  mail.  Be  = 
sure  the  bag  of  sugar  you  buy  is  ( 
marked —  = 


Manufactured  by  = 

UTAH-IDAHO  SUGAR  CO.  j 

Joseph  F.  Smith,  President 
=    Thos.  R.  Cutler,  Vice-President  &  Gen'l  Mgr.  j 


THE  EVOLUTION  OF  BAKING  POWDER 

The  first  leavening  agent  was  sour  milk  and 
soda.  The  first  improvement  was  a  substitution 
of  cream  of  tartar  for  sour  milk,  giving  more  uni- 
form results.  The  next  step  toward  perfecting  bak- 
ing powder  was  the  cream  of  tartar  substitute — - 
alum.  The  fourth  stage  was  the  introduction  of 
phosphate  as  a  substitute  for  alum.  The  fifth  and 
final  improvement  is  a  combination  powder,  in 
which  the  phosphate  predominates,  with  just 
enough  soda  alum  to  retard  the  action  until  the 
heat  in  the  cooking  process  releases  it.  This  com- 
bination, to  be  perfect,  must  carry  a  small  amount 
of  white  of  egg,  which  affords  a  ready  means  of 
testing  the  gas  strength  of  the  powder  at  any  time. 
Calumet  is  a  combination  baking  powder,  pure  and 

wholesome,  economical  and  dependable. 
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The  Finest  Thing 
A  Girl  Can 
Own 

— her  diamond  engagement  ring; 
nothing  more  beautiful. 

It  may  be  either  large  or  small, 
but  should  be  pure  white — set 
right. 

A  veritable  treasure — to  last 
for  life.  You'll  find  them  here  to 
suit  you. 

Our  modest  prices  make  buying 

easy. 

BOYD  PARK 

FOUNDED  1&62 

MAKERS  OF  JEWELRY 

166  MAIN  STREET  SALT  LAKE  CITY 


UNCH 


Spotless  cleanness,  in  and 
out  of  the  Kitchen,  accounts 
for  the  rapid  popularity  into 
which  HART'S  Lunch  has 
grown. 

154  Main  St.,  Salt  Lake 

Phone,  Main  154 
and   at 

520  K  and  1110  Eighth  St., 

Sacramento 
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The  Greatest  Boy  Department  in  Utah 

You  know  the  pride  a  boy  takes  in  his  appear- 
ance,— you  want  to  develop  that  pride  as  much 
as  you  can — it's  a  quality  in  your  boy's  character 
that  is  commendable. 

Sampek  clothes  help  develop  that  quality.  We 
submit  them  for  your  consideration. 

STURDY  OAK  SHOES       L.  D.  S.  GARMENTS 
Order  by  mail 


Gardner  &  Adams 
Company 


Salt  Lake  City 


m 


1  The  Store  That  Serves  You  Be&  1 


m&. 


=  On  Broadway  between  Main  and  State  = 
■  SALT  LAKE  CITY  I 


During  the  Conference  be  sure  to  visit  Salt  Lake's 

Greatest  Millinery  and  Ready-to- Wear 

Store  for  Women  and  Children 

at  Popular  Prices 


See  the  hundreds  of  Newest  Spring  Styles.     Nowhere  else  such 
tremendous  assortments — such  wonderful  values 
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Easter  Morn 

By  Lydia  D.  Alder 

Tis  at  the  faintest  flush  of  dawn 

I  come  with  noiseless  tread ; 
T  brush  awav  night's  cloud  of  gloom. 
And  peer  within  the  darkened  tomb. 

To  see  Him  'mong  the  dead. 

The  sepulchre — securely  sealed — 

Is  strangely  open  wide, 
And  there  within  two  angels  sit — 
How  wondrously  my  sunbeams  flit — 

The  Lord  is  not  inside. 

Who  rolled  away  the  pond'rous  stone. 

That  I  m-'ght  enter  in  ? 
Who  dared  to  break  the  guarded  seal  ? 
Now  I  the  darksome  place  reveal. 

No  body  lies  within. 

The  Lord  is  gone,  O  come  an.d  see, 

Behold,  His  bands  are  riven ! 
T  am  the  Resurrection  Morn, 
The  winding  sheet  aside  have  torn 

By  the  decree  of  heaven. 

My  day  of  triumph !     Earth  is  mine. 

Inhabitants  and  all ! 
Death,  I  undo — He  reigned  before — 
All  power  is  Christ's  forever  more — 

And  He  the  dead  will  call. 

The  Lord  is  risen!  O  soul  rejoice! 

Twine  evergreens  for  aye ; 
And  lilies'  perfume  sweet  distilled 
Breathe  o'er  the  world  with  rapture  thrilled 

This  Resurrection  Day. 
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The  Graves  Shall  be  Opened  and  the  Dead  Shall  Rise 

James  E.  Talmage,  of  the  Council  of  the  Twelve 


"Why  should  it  be  thought  a  thing 
incredible  with  you,  that  God  should 
raise  the  dead ?"' (Acts  26:8).- 

So  asked  Paul  of  King  Agrlppa 
when  arraigned  before  him  a  prisoner 
in  bonds  approximately  thirty  years 
after  our  Lord's  resurrection.  At  that 
time  the  Apostles  and  the  Saints  gen- 
erallv  suffered  severe  persecution  be- 
cause of  their  persistent  testimony  of 
the  Christ,  crucified  and  risen.  The 
powerful  Sadducees  .denied  the  actu- 
ality of  a  resurrection ;  their  oppon- 
ents, the  Pharisees,  professed  a  belief 
in  the  resurrection,  but  all  save  those 
who  had  been  converted  to  Christi- 
anity through  faith  and  repentance 
denounced  the  solemn  testimonies  of 
Christ's  resurrection  as  fiction  and 
falsehood. 

That  the  spirit  of  Jesus  Christ  re- 
turned from  the  abode  of  the  disem- 
bodied an.d  reentered  the  body  till  then 
reposing  in  the  sepulchre  is  specifically 
affirmed  in  Holy  Writ.  In  the  early 
dawn  of  that  most  memorable  Sun- 
day in  history  He  was  seen  by  Mary 
Magdalene  and  then  by  others,  some 
of  whom  were  permitted  to  reverently 


touch  His  feet.  In  the  evening  He 
stood  amongst  the  Apostles  and  quiet- 
ed their  fears  by  the  assuring  demon- 
stration :  "Behold  my  hands  and  my 
feet,  that  it  is  I  myself:  handle  vie,  and 
see;  for  a  spirit  hath  not  -flesh  and 
bones,  as  vc  see  me  have."  ("Luke 
24:39). 

That  the  body  they  beheld  was  the 
identical  body  in  which  the  Lord  had 
lived  amongst  them  was  evident  from 
the  presence  of  the  wounds  made  by 
the  crucifiers.  To  further  assure  the 
devoted  company  that  He  was  no 
shadowy  form,  no  immaterial  being, 
but  a  living  Personage  with  bodily  or- 
gans, internal  as  well  as  outward,  He 
asked :  "Have  ye  here  any  meat?" 
They  brought  broiled  fish  and  other 
food,  and  He  "did' eat  before  them" . 

Christ  was  the  first  of  all  men  to 
emerge  from  the  tomb  with  spirit  and 
body  reunited,  a  resurrected  immor- 
talized Soul.  Therefore,  is  He  rightly 
called  "the  firstfruits  of  them  that 
slept",  as  also  "the  firstborn  from  the 
dead",  and  "the  first  begotten  of  the 
dead"  (I  Cor.  15:20;  Col.  1:18;  Rev. 
1:5).     The   victory   over   death   thus 
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achieved  by  the  foreordained  Re- 
deemer of  the  race  was  pos:tively  and 
abundantly  foretold.  That  a  literal 
resurrection  shall  come  to  all  who  have 
or  shall  have  lived  and  died  on  earth 
is  quite  as  strongly  attested  in  Scrip- 
ture. 

Two  general  resurrections  are  speci- 
fied ;  these  we  may  distinguish  as  the 
first  and  the  final,  or  as  the  resurrec- 
tion of  the  just  and  that  of  the  unjust 
respectively.  Hear  the  words  of 
Christ  Himself  relating  to  the  dead 
and  their  assured  coming  forth  :  "For 
the  Iwur  is  coming,  in  the  which  all 
that  arc  in  the  graves  shall  hear  his 
voice,  And  shall  come  forth;  they  that 
hare  done  good,  unto  the  resurrection 
of  life;  and  they  that  have  done  evil, 
unto  the  resurrection  of  damnation." 
(John  5:28,29). 

The  first  resurrection  began  with 
that  of  Jesus  Christ  and  was  continued 
thereafter  as  we  read:  "And  the 
graves  were  opened;  and  many  bodies 
of  the  saints  which  slept  arose.  And 
come  out  of  the  graves  after  his  resur- 
rection, and  went  into  the  holy  city, 
and  appeared  unto  many."  (Matt. 
27:52,  53).  The  resurrection  of  the 
just  is  to  be  made  general  at  the  time 
of  the  Lord's  approaching  advent  in 
glory :  but  a  fixed  gradation  is  estab- 
lished as  Paul  averred :  "But  now  is 
Christ  risen  from  the  dead,  and  be- 
come the  firstfruits  of  them  that  slept. 
For  since  by  man  came  death,  by  man 
came  also  the  resurrection  of  the  dead. 
For  as  in  Adam  all  die,  even  so  in 
Christ  shall  all  be  made  alive.  But 
every  man  in  his  own  order:  Christ 
the  firstfruits;  afterward  they  that  are 
Christ's  at  his  coming."  (I  Cor.  15: 
20-23). 

The  Millennium  is  to  be  inaugurat- 
ed by  a  glorious  redemption  of  the 
righteous  from  the  power  of  -death ; 
and  of  them  it  is  written :  "Blessed 
and  holy  is  he  that  hath  part  in  the 
first  resurrection :  on  such  the  second 
death  hath  no  power;  but  they  shall  be 


priests  of  God  and  of  Christ,  and  shall 
reign  with  him  a  thousand  years." 
(Rev.  20:6).  Of  the  unworthy  we 
read  in  thrilling  contrast :  "But  the 
rest  of  the  dead  lived  not  again  until 
the  thousand  years  were  finished." 
(Verse  5). 

Of  the  imminence  of  His  coming 
and  in  further  specification  of  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  resurrection  of 
the  just  and  that  of  the  unjust  the 
Lord  has  said  through  revelation  in 
the  current  age :  "Hearken  ye,  for, 
behold,  the  great  day  of  the  Lord  is 
nigh  at  hand.  For  the  day  cometh  that 
the  Lord  shall  utter  his  voice  out  of 
heaven;  the  heavens  shall  shake  and 
the  earth  shall  tremble,  and  the  trump 
of  God  shall  sound  both  long  and  loud, 
and  shall  say  to  the  sleeping  nations. 
Ye  saints  arise  and  live:  ye  sinners 
stay  and  sleep  until  I  shall  call  again." 
(Doctrine  and  Covenants  43:17.  18). 

The  Rook  of  Mormon  is  explicit  in 
description  of  the  literal  and  urr'versal 
resurrection  :  "Now,  there  is  a  death 
which  is  called  a  temporal  death:  and 
the  death  of  Christ  shall  loose  the 
bands  of  this  temporal  death,  that  all 
shall  be  raised  from  this  temporal 
death :  The  spirit  and  the  body  shall  be 
re-united  again  in  its  perfect  form  : 
both  limb  and  joint  shall  be  restored  to 
its  proper  frame,  even  as  we  now  are 
at  this  time;  and  we  shall  be  brought 
to  stand  before  God.  knowing  even  as 
we  know  now.  and  have  a  bright  rec- 
ollection of  all  our  guilt.  Nozv  this 
restoration  shall  come  to  all.  both  old 
and  young,  both  bond  and  free,  both 
male  and  female,  both  the  wicked  and 
the  righteous ;  and  even  there  shall  not 
so  much  as  a  hair  of  their  heads  be 
lost;  but  all  things  shall  be  restored  to 
its  perfect  frame,  as  it  is  now,  or  in  the 
body,  and  shall  be  brought  and  be  ar- 
raigned before  the  bar  of  Christ  the 
Son,  and  God  the  Father,  and  the  Holy 
Spirit,  which  is  one  eternal  God,  to 
be  judged  according  to  their  zvorks, 
whether  thev  be  good  or  whether  they 
be  evil."    (Alma' 11:42-44). 


Humane  Day  Stories 


How  the  Chimes  Rang 

An  old  legend  says  that  there  was  in 
a  city  in  Germany  an  old  church  in 
whose  belfry  were  the  most  beautiful 
chimes  in  the  world.  No  man  or 
woman  living  had  ever  heard  them 
ring,  but  each  one  had  heard  his 
father  or  grandfather  tell  of  their 
wonderful  beauty. 

There  was  a  belief  among  the  peo- 
ple that  the  chimes  would  ring  on 
Christmas  Day  if  they  brought  their 
most  precious  gifts  and  laid  them  on 
the  altar  of  the  church.  The  king  ap- 
pointed the  next  Christmas  for  every 
man,  woman,  and  child  in  the  city  to 
bring  his  gift. 

First  came  the  king  and  laid  his 
crown  upon  the  altar.  The  people 
gazed  in  wonder  and  sat  waiting  ex- 
pectantly;  for  surely  no  gift  could  be 
more  precious  than  the  king's  crown. 
But  the  chimes  did  not  ring.  Then  a 
soldier  came  and  laid  his  sword  upon 
the  altar,  but  the  chimes  did  not  ring. 
A  woman  brought  a  beautiful  dress, 
all  of  her  own  weaving  and  laid  it  by 
the  soldier's  sword,  but  there  was  no 
sound  from  the  old  belfry.  A  maiden 
brought  flowers,  planted  and  watered 
by  her  own  hand,  but  still  the  chimes 
did  not  ring. 

Now  there  was  in  a  distant  part  of 
the  city  a  little  boy  named  Peter,  who 
for  weeks  had  been  saving  a  few  small 
coins  for  his  gift.  It  had  been  very 
hard  to  save  them.  But  at  last  he  was 
on  his  way  with  these,  his  most  prec- 
ious gift,  to  lay  on  the  altar.  He  had 
nearly  reached  the  steps  of  the  church 
when  a  whine  made  him  look  down 
on  the  sidewalk.  There  in  a  doorway 
crouched  a  little  dog  with  a  broken 
leg.  What  should  Peter  do?  It  was 
getting  late.  If  he  waited  to  take  the 
dog  home  and  bind  up  his  leg,  the 
church  would  be  closed  and  he  would 
lose  his  little  chance  to  make  the  beau- 
tiful chimes  ring.    But  another  whine 


came  from  the  dog.  Peter  took  his 
hand  from  the  pocket  where  the  hard- 
earned  money  lay,  picked  up  the  dog 
in  his  arms  and  ran  home  as  swiftly 
as  he  could.  As  he  came  to  the  door 
he  called  to  his  brother  Hans :  "Hans, 
quickly,  take  the  money  and  run  back- 
to  the  church.  Quickly,  Hans!  it  may 
be  closed  and  the  chimes  have  not  been 
rung." 

Then  he  set  to  work  binding  up  the 
dog's  leg.  His  little  brother  ran  to 
the  church.  The  western  sunlight  was 
throwing  long  shadows  down  the 
aisles  as  the  people  sat  waiting,  dis- 
couraged, hoping  against  hope  as  one 
gift  after  another  was  laid  upon  the 
altar  and  still  the  chimes  were  silent. 
Just  as  a  few  left  their  places  to  pass 
out,  giving  up  hope,  a  tiny  boy  came 
panting,  breathless,  up  the  steps,  down 
the  long  aisle,  straight  to  the  altar 
where  he  laid  a  few  small  coins. 

Suddenly  from  out  the  long  silent 
belfry  broke  the  most  wonderful  mu- 
sic— filling  the  church,  the  air,  the  city, 
with  glorious  harmony.  People  fell 
upon  their  knees  in  joy  and  thankful- 
ness ;  men  who  had  not  prayed  in  years 
praised  God,  mothers  held  their  little 
children  more  closely  to  their  hearts. 
The  whole  city  seemed  caught  up  in 
heavenly  melody  and  held  close  to  the 
heart  of  God. 

And  from  a  window  in  a  distant 
part  of  the  city  little  Peter's  face 
looked  out,  its  great  longing  changed 
into  great  peace.  His  own  small  gift 
had  made  the  chimes  ring  out  at  last. 
— Selected. 

My  Canary  Bird 

A  Baltimore  lady  asks  me  to  say 
something  for  caged  canary  birds  kept 
in  the  hot  sun,  neglected  and  suffer- 
ing. 

I  believe  that  cruelty  to  a  caged 
bird  is  a  sin  in  the  sight  of  God  ;  and 
if  those  who  do  it,  or  permit  it,  are 
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not  somewhere  held  accountable,  there 
is  no  such  thing  as  justice. 

I  have  a  canary  myself.  I  would 
nu[  take  a  thousand  dollars  for  him  if 
I  could  not  get  another.  I  permit  him 
to  fly  -about  our  rooms  several  hours 
a  day. ,  I  don't  starve  him  on  poor 
canary  ,seed  ;  I  feed  him  what  I  think 
he  would  like  if  he  could  help  himself 
— crumbs  of  coarse  bread  and  flour 
bread,  crackers,  fruit,  lettuce,  chick- 
weed  ;  and  he  takes  just  what  he  likes, 
and  refuses  what  he  doesn't  like,  and 
is  tough  and  strong  and  happy  as  a 
bird  can  be.  I  have  had  him  now 
going  on  -three  years.  He  plays  with 
me,  comes  to  my  fingers,  shoulders, 
head.  I  chase  him,  and  he  chases  me, 
and  sings  little  songs  of  triumph  when 
I  fail  to  catch  him.  I  never  leave  him 
in  the  hot  sun.  I  never  hang  him  up 
in  a  hot  room  to  suffer  and  wilt.  I 
never  put  him  in  a  cold  room  to  shiver. 
If  he  were  sad  I  should  be  sad  ;  and  if 
he  should  sicken  and  die,  I  should  shed 
more  tears  than  I  should  over  some 
of  those  who  abuse  little  birds  and 
other  so-called  dumb  creatures.  I 
make  him  very  happy  when  he  is 
caged,  by  giving  him  a  little  mirror, 
which  I  so  hang  that  the  sun  or  lights 
shall  not  dazzle  him.  When  I  want 
him  to  stop  singing,  I  always  give  him 
the  mirror,  and  he  will  stand  and  look 
at  his  pretty  self  hours  together,  and 
keep  perfectly  quiet. 

He  sings  in  the  morning  his  happy 
song  of  thanksgiving,  and  just  before 
sundown  his  evening  hymn,  and  some- 
times later  I  hear  his  soft,  sweet  notes, 
as  though  he  were  saying  his  little 
prayer  to  his  Maker  and  mine. 


rein,  and  closely  fitting  blinders,  which 
cause  blindness.    Spare  the  whip ! 

The  Checkrein 


CRUELTY 


KINDNESS 


Horse's  Petition  to  His  Driver 


A  Plea  for  the  Horse 

Every  horse  will  work  better  and 
longer  if  given  three  ample  meals 
f'aily ;  plenty  of  pure  water ;  proper 
shoes,  sharpened  in  slippery  weather ; 
a  blanket  in  cold  weather ;  a  stall  6x9 
or  enough  room  to  l'e  down  ;  a  fly  net 
in  summer ;  two  weeks'  vacation  each 
vear.     Avoid   the  cruel,    tight    check 


Up  the  hill  whip  me  not, 

Down  the  hill  hurry  me  not, 

In  the,  stable  forget  me  not, 

Of  hay  and  grain  rob  me  not, 

Of  clean  water  stint  me  not, 

With  sponge  and  brush  neglect  me  not, 

Of  soft,  dry  bed  deprive  me  not, 

When  sick  or  cold  chill  me  not, 

With  bit  or  rein  jerk  me  not, 

And,  when  angry,  strike  me  not. 
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Ben  Hazzard's  Guests  "Ben  Hazzard,  Ben  Hazzard,  help,  I 

implore ! 
Ben    Hazzard's   hut   was    smoky   and      Give  drink,  and  a  crust  from  out  your 

store." 
Out  from  his  bed  he  stumbled  again ; 
"Come  in,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 

he  said ; 
"With  such  as  I  have,  thou  shalt  be 

fed." 
Only  a  little  black  clog  he  saw, 
Whining  and  shaking  a  broken  paw. 
"Well,  well,"  he  cried,  "I  must  have 

dreamed ; 
But  verily  like  a  voice  it  seemed. 
Poor  creature,"  he  added,  with  husky 

tone, 
"Thou  shalt  have    the    whole  of  my 

marrow  bone." 
He  went   to  the  cupboard,   and   took 

from  the  shelf 
The  bone  he  had  saved  for  his  very 

self. 
Then,  after  binding  the  broken  paw, 
Half  dead  with  cold  went  back  to  his 

straw. 
Under  the  ancient    blue    bedquilt  he 

crept, 
His  conscience  was  white  and  again  he 

slept. 
But  again  a  voice  called,  both  loud  and 

clear ; 
"Ben  Hazzard,  for  Christ's  sweet  sake 

come  here !" 
Once  more  he  stood  at  the  open  door, 


cold, 
Ben   Hazzard,  half  blind,  was  black 

and  old, 
And  he  cobbled  shoes  for  his  scanty 

gold. 
Sometimes  he  sighed  for  a  larger  store 
Wherewith  to  bless    the    wandering 

poor; 
For  he  was  not  wise  in  worldly  lore ; 
The  poor  were  Christ's ;  he  knew  no 

more. 
One  night  a  cry  from    the    window 

came — 
Ben  Hazzard  was  sleepy  and  tired  and 

lame — 
"Ben   Hazzard,  open,"   it   seemed  to 

say, 
"Give    shelter    and    food,    I    humbly 

pray." 
Ben  Hazzard  lifted  his  woolly  head 
To  listen.    "  'Tis  awful  cold,"  he  said, 
And  his  old  bones  shook  in  his  ragged 

bed, 
"But    the     wanderer    must    be    com- 
forted." 
"Come  in,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord," 

he  cried, 
As  he  opened  the  door,  and  held  it 

wide. 
A  milk-white  kitten  was  all  he  spied. 
Ben  Hazzard,  amazed,  stared  up  and 

down ; 


The  stout  house  doors  were  carefully     And  looked  abroad,  as  he  looked  be 


shut, 

Safe  bolted  were  all  but  old  Ben's  hut. 
"I  thought  that  somebody  called,"  he 

said, 
"Some  dream  or  other  got  into  my 

head! 
Come  then,  poor  pussy,  and  share  my 

bed." 
Then  out  from  the  storm,  the  wind, 

and  the  sleet, 
Puss  joyfully  lay  at  old  Ben's  feet. 
Truly,  it  was  a  terrible  storm, 
Ben  feared  he  should  never  more  be 

warm. 
But  just  as  he  began  to  be  dozy, 
And  puss  was  purring  soft  and  cozy, 
A  voice  called  faintly  before  his  door: 


fore. 
This  t'me,  full  sure  'twas  a  voice  he 

heard : 
But  all  that  he  saw  was  a  storm-tossed 

bird. 
"Come  in,  in  the'  name  of  the  Lord," 

he  said, 
Tenderly  raising  the  drooping  head, 
And,  tearing  his  tattered  robe  apart, 
Laid  the  cold  bird  on  his  own  warm 

heart. 
The  sunrise    flashed    on    the    snowy 

thatch, 
As  an  angel  lifted  the  wooden  latch. 
Ben  woke  in  a  flood  of  golden  light, 
And  knew  the  voice  that  had  called  all 

night. 
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"Thrice  hapy  is  he  that  blesseth  the 
poor. 

The  humblest  creature  that  sought  thy 
door, 

For  Christ's  sweet  sake  thou  hast  com- 
forted." 

"Nay,  'twas  not  much,"  Ben  humbly 
said, 

With  a  rueful  shake  of  his  old  gray 
head. 

"Who  giveth  all  of  his  scanty  store 

In  Christ's  dear  name,  can  do  no  more. 

Behold,  the  Master  who  waiteth  for 
thee, 


Saith  :  'Giving  to  them  thou  hast  given 

to  Me.'  " 
Then,  with  heaven's  light  on  his  face, 

"Amen, 
I  come  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,"  said 

Ben. 
"Frozen  to  death,"  the  watchman  said, 
When  at  last  he  found  him  in  his  bed, 
With  a  smile  on  his  face  so  strange 

and  bright ; 
He  wondered  what  old  Ben  saw  that 

night. 
— -Anna  P.  Marshall,  in  The  Congre- 

gationalist. 
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How  the  Collie  Brought  Home  the 
Loft  Sheep 

"Greater  love  hath  no  man." 

The  following  is  an  extract  from  a 
sermon  by  Rev.  William  Sunday,  as 
given  in  the  Philadelphia  Evening 
Bulletin: 

"Did  you  ever  hear  the  story  of  the 
Scotch  shepherd  that  drove  his  sheep 
into  the  fold  and  counted  them  over, 
1,  2,  3 — 95,  96,  97,  and  then  came  into 
the  cabin  and  spoke  to  the  collie  dog 
lying  in  the  corner  with  her  puppies, 
saying  to  her:  'Cis,  there  are  three 
of  them  gone ;  you'd  better  go  out  and 
find  them.'  She  jumped  to  her  feet 
and  rushed  to  the  door.  The  storm 
beat  in  her  face,  and  she  turned  back 
to  her  puppies,  and  he  said  :  'Go  on  ;  I 
counted  them,  and  there  are  three 
missing ;  get  them.' 

"She  jumped  through  the  doorwav 
and  was  gone.  After  a  while  he  heard 
her  at  the  door.  There  she  stood  with 
two  of  the  sheep.  He  went  back  into 
the  fold  and  counted  a  second  time, 
thinking  that  he  had  made  a  mistake — 
94.  95,  96.  97,  98,  99. 

"The  shepherd  came  back  to  the 
cabin  and  went  over  to  the  corner 
where  she  was  lying  with  her  little 
ones,  and  he  said :  'Cis,  T  was  right 
the  first  time — there  were  three.  You 
found  two ;  there  is  one  yet  out  on  the 
mountain.  Go  and  get  it !  Hurry  up.' 
She  jumped  to  her  feet  and  rushed  to 
the  door,  and  she  wince  1  and  turned 
back  again  to  her  little  ones.  Said  he : 
'Cis,  you  won't  let  that  sheep  die,  will 
you?  Go  and  find  it.'  She  looked  at 
her  master  and  she  couldn't  say  no, 
and  she  bounced  through  the.  open 
door  in  the  teeth  of  the  storm  and  was 
gone. 

"One,  two,  three,  four  hours  went 
by,  and  at  last  he  heard  her  scratching 
on  the  cabin  door.  He  threw  it  open, 
and  there  she  stood,  torn  by  thorns, 
battered  by  the  storm,  torn  by  the 
ragged  rocks,  but  she  had  found  the 


sheep  that  was  lost,  and  brought  it 
back.  Tenderly  the  shepherd  took  the 
sheep  in  his  arms  and  carried  it  to  the 
fold.  He  counted  the  third  time,  1.  2, 
3.  4—95,  96,  97,  98,  99,  100.  He 
locked  the  barn  door  and  came  in.  The 
collie  had  attempted  to  reach  her  little 
ones  in  the  nest  and  had  fallen  ex- 
hausted. He  spoke  words  of  encour- 
agement to  her.  He  patted  her  wet 
drenched  coat.  She  made  a  supreme 
effort  to  reach  her  little  ones,  but  fell 
dead.  She  was  a  dumb  brute  and 
would  do  that  for  her  master !" 


Hunting  for  Sport 

Hunting  for  sport  has  no  right  to 
exist  at  the  present  time  in  civilized 
countries.  It  is  the  very  essence  of 
barbarism.  If  any  of  our  readers  are 
fond  of  hunting,  we  counsel  them  to 
sit  down  and  think  the  situation  over. 
Think  of  the  aeonv  and  the  suffering 


of  the  wounded  game.  Most  of  the 
animals  hunted  are  absolutely  harm- 
less. Think  of  the  animal  babies  that 
are  left  to  suffer  and  starve  when  their 
parents  are  killed.  Think  of  the  un- 
fortunate beast  itself,  which,  if  not 
destroyed  outright,  must  crawl  away 
to  agonize  for  days  or  weeks,  alone 
and  in  silence,  and  suffer  the  horrors 
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of  disablement  and  slow  death.     In-  these   worth   while   for   sport?     Is   it 

flammation    sets   in ;    cold   comes   on ;  not  a  savage  pastime  ?     Is  it  morally 

they  are  unable  to  get  proper   food ;  right  to  cause  such  agony  for  the  pur- 

and  the  big  wolves  hang  mercilessly  pose  of  amusing  yourself  ? — W.  O.  S., 

on    their    tra'ls.     Are  tragedies   like  in  National  Humane  Revieiv. 


The  Horse  and  the  Dog  and  the  Man 

The  horse  and  the  dog  had  tamed  a  man  and  fastened  him  to  a  fence. 
Said  the  horse  to  the  dog,  "For  the  life  of  me,  I  don't  see  a  bit  of  sense 
In  letting  him  have  the  thumbs  that  grow  at  the  sides  of  his  hands,  do  you  ?" 
And  the  dog  looked  solemn  and  shook  his  head  and  said,  "I'm  a  goat  if  I  do." 

The  poor  man  groaned  and  tried  to  get  loose  and  sadly  he  begged  them,  "Stay ! 
You  will  rob  me  of  things  for  which  I  have  use  by  cutting  my  thumbs  away ! 
You  will  spoil  my  looks,  you  will  cause  me  pain !    Ah,  why  would  you  treat 

me  so? 
As  I  am,  God  made  me,  and  He  knows  best !     Oh,  masters,  pray  let  me  go !" 

The   dog  laughed   out  and  the  horse  replied,  "Oh,   the   cutting  won't  hurt! 

You  see 
We'll  have  a  hot  iron  to  clap  right  on,  as  you  did  in  your  docking  of  me ! 
God  gave  you  your  thumbs  and  all,  but  still  the  Creator,  you  know,  may  fail 
To  do  the  artistic  thing,  as  He  did  in  furnishing  me  with  a  tail !" 

So  they  bound  the  man  and  cut  off  his  thumbs,    and  were    deaf  to  his  pitiful 

cries, 
And  they  seared  the  stumps  and  they  viewed  their  work  through  happy  and 

dazzled  eyes. 
"How  trim  he  appears,"  the  horse  exclaimed,  "since  his  awkward  thumbs  are 

gone ! 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  see  why  the  Lord  ever  put  them  on!" 

"Still  it  seems  to  me."  the  dog  replied,  "that  there's  something  else  to  do; 
His  ears  look  rather  long  for  me,  and  how  do  they  look  to  you?" 
The  man  cred  out,  "Oh,  spare  my  ears !  God  fashioned  them,  as  you  see, 
And  if  you  apply  your  knife  to  them  you'll  surely  disfigure  me!" 

"But  you  didn't  disfigure  me,  you  know."  the  .dog  decisively  said, 

"When  you  bound  me  fast  and  trimmed  my  ears  down  close  to  the  top  of  my 

head !" 
So  they  let  him  moan  and  thev  let  him  groan  while  they  cropped  his  ears  away. 
And  they  praised  his  looks  when  they  let  him  up,  and  proud  indeed  were  they! 

But  that  was  years  and  years  ago,  in  an  unenl-'ghtened  age! 
Such  things  are  ended  now,  you  know ;  we've  reached  a  higher  stage ! 
The  ears  and  thumbs  God  gave  to  man  are  his  to  keep  and  wear, 
And  the  cruel  horse  and  dog  look  on  and  never  appear  to  care ! 

— S.  E.  Kiser,  in  Chicago  Record-Herald. 


The  Noisy  Nine's  New  April  Fool  Joke 

By  Elsie  C.  Carroll 


There  were  ten  in  the  "Noisy  Nine" 
gang  tonight.  Tom  Banks'  cousin 
Frank  from  the  city  was  visiting  New- 
ville  and  the  boys  were  all  anxious  to 
show  him  a  good  time. 

It  was  the  first  day  of  April  and  all 
day  there  had  been  a  succession  of 
harmless  jokes  going  on  at  school,  but 
the  fellows  kept  assuring  their  friend 
that  he'd  have  to  wait  until  nig;ht  to 
see  the  real  sport. 

After  supper  they  all  gathered  at 
Tom's  gate  to  start  on  their  pranks. 

"Shall  we  visit  the  'Widder'  first  'er 
save  'er  fer  the  last?"  asked  Ben  when 
they  were  ready  to  start. 

"First !"  came  an  eager  chorus.  "She 
might  give  us  enough  fun  fer  the  hull 
evening."  Dick  remarked. 

"Say,  fellers,"  began  Ted  as  they 
left  the  gate,  "I've  thought  of  some- 
thing we've  never  done  to  her  before." 
His  voice  was  lowered  to  an  excited 
undertone.  The  others  waited  eagerly. 

"You  know  how  she  goes  chasing 
over  the  hills  every  afternoon  fer  her 
cow.  You  see,  Bossy  has  a  big  bell 
on  that  the  Widder  can  hear  from  the 
house.  We'll  slip  in  and  shut  the  cow 
up  in  the  stable  and  take  the  bell  off. 
Then  we'll  run  with  it  past  the  house 
to  git  the  ole  gal  out  and  when  she 
comes  we'll  run  away  and  let  her  chase 
us,  callin'  'Soe  Bossy !    Soe  Bossy !'  " 

No  one  noticed  that  Frank,  for 
whose  special  entertainment  the  prank 
was  being  planned,  did  not  join  in  the 
approving  laugh  which  greeted  the 
suggestion.  They  walked  on  down  the 
street,  going  into  ridiculous  details:  of 
all  the  'Widder'  would  do  and  say. 
They  were  soon  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
little  village  and  Frank  saw  a  poor, 
little,  lonely  cottage  close  by  the  foot 
of  the  hill  wh:ch  he  guessed  was  their 
destination.  There  had  been  a  queer, 
uncomfortable  feeling  in  his  throat 
ever  since  the  plan  was  mentioned. 
Somehow,  he  could  not  help  seeing  the 


dear  old  wrinkled  face  of  the  aged 
grandmother  he  had  left  at  home. 
Grandmother  too,  was  a  widow.  Per- 
haps that  was  what  had  made  the  con- 
nection. He  and  grandmother  had 
been  chums  ever  since  grandfather's 
death  had  made  her  a  widow  and  she 
had  come  to  live  with  Frank  and  his 
father  and  mother.  He  remembere  1 
when  grandmother  had  kissed  him 
good-bye  she  had  sa:d,  "Have  a  goo  1 
time.  Laddie,  and  don't  do  anything 
the  still  voice  fells  thee  not  to  do." 
Frank  was  sure  if  he  were  to  listen 
closely  now  the  still  voice  would  be 
talking  to  him.  It  was  grandmother 
who  had  taught  him  how  to  listen  to 
it,  and  it  had  saved  him  much  trouble 
and  pain,  he    knew. 

"Frank  you  can  take  the  bell  first," 
Ned's  generous  voice  brought  him 
back  to  the  present. 

"Who  is  the  widow?"  Frank  asked 
to  evade  an  answer. 

"Oh,  she's  the  queerest  old  thing. 
Half  cracked,  you  know.  She  has 
lived  alone  here — always  I  guess,  and 
she  believes  in  witches  and  everything, 
and  thinks  everybody  has  it  in  fer  her. 
Gee !  it's  fun  t'  pester  her.  Just  wait 
till  we  git  tired  chasin'  her  around  and 
give  a  yell  and  laugh  so  she'll  know 
who  it  is,  and  she'll  light  in  on  us. 
It's  better'n  any  circus  jist  t'  hear 
her."  The  Noisy  Nine  joined  Ned  in 
the  laugh  his  recollections  provoked. 

Frank  was  more  puzzled  than  ever. 
He  knew;  fellows  didn't  like  to  be 
preached  to.  He  didn't  himself,  and 
vet  he  not  only  knew  he'd  have  to 
l-'sten  to  the  "still  voice"  himself;  but 
he'd  have  to  try  to  keep  the  others 
from  doing  what  seemed  to  him  a 
dreadful  thing.  They  were  almost  at 
the  gate  now.  Frank  knew  he  must 
act  quickly.  His  eye  fell  on  a  large 
pile  of  wood  stacked  against  the  sid^ 
of  the  small  cow  stable.  It  was  his 
inspiration.  Once  he  had  heard  a  story 
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in  Sunday  School  about  a  crowd  of 
boys  chopping  a  pile  of  wood  for  a 
poor  old  man  who  was  sick  with  rheu- 
matism. In  the  city  there  were  no 
piles  of  wood  to  cut  for  poor  old  peo- 
ple. Everybody  burned  coal.  Sud- 
denly he  felt  that  he  would  rather  help 
cut  that  pile  of  wood  for  the  'Widder' 
than  to  do  anything  else  in  the  world. 
Some  of  the  boys  were  creeping  cau- 
tiously through  the  fence  to  the  corral. 

"Come  on.  Frank,"  urged  Tom.  He 
didn't  want  his  cousin  to  miss  any  of 
the  sport. 

"Say,  fellows,"  Frank  was  glad  his 
voice  was  steady.  "I've  thought  of 
something  that  will  be  lots  more  fun." 
The  Noisy  Nine  gathered  around  him 
expectantly. 

"What?"  they  demanded  in  chorus. 

"Why,  let's  cut  up  that  pile  of  wood 
for  her.  I  heard  a  story  about  some 
fellows  doing  that  once,  and  I  always 
thought  it  would  be  the  most  sport, 
only  in  the  city  there  aren't  any  piles 
of  wood  to  cut.  Don't  you  think  that 
would  surprise  her  as  much  as  any- 
thing?" The  Noisy  Nine  stood  and 
stared  for  a  moment,  perfectly  noise- 
less. It  was  Tom  who  first  seemed  to 
grasp  what  was  going  on  in  his 
cousin's  mind.  He  had  seen  Frank's 
grandmother  and  also  knew  that  she 
was  a  widow.  Something  made  him 
feel  suddenly  ashamed. 

"It  sure  would  surprise  her,"  he 
agreed.  "Let's  do  it  fellows."  There 
was  still  a  moment's  hesitation.  Per- 
haps in  the  silence  every  member  of 
the  Noisy  Nine  could  hear  the  "still 
voice." 

"Sure,  let's  do  it,"  assented  Ned, 
and  what  Ned  wanted  usually  went. 
The  next  moment  the  Noisy  Nine 
were  scudding  in  the  directions  of  nine 
wood  piles  for  as  many  shiny  axes. 
Frank  volunteered  to  stay  and  start 
the  job  with  the  widow's  own  axe. 

Soon  after  the  sound  of  his  cutting 
began  he  heard  the  door  of  the  little 
cabin  open  and  a  shrill,  querulous 
voice  called  out: 

"Nu  w'at  ye  up  to?    Ye  young  spal- 


peens." He  stopped  short.  What 
should  he  do?  Like  a  flash  a  thought 
came  to  him.  He  dropped  his  axe  and 
ran  toward  the  cabin. 

"Oh,  please.  Mrs — Widow,  we're 
not  doing  any  harm.  We  just  wanted 
to  cut  your  wood  pile  up  to  surprise 
you.  The  boys  have  all  gone  for  their 
axes  now.  Don't  spoil  their  fun,  will 
you?  Act  like  you  haven't  heard." 
The  queer,  weazened  creature  search- 
ed his  face  by  the  k'ght  of  the  lamp 
she  held  in  her  hand. 

"Who  be  ye,  lad?"  she  asked  in  a 
voice  as  gentle  as  grandmother's. 

Frank  made  a  hurried  explanation. 

"Bless  ye.  Lad  !  Bless  ve !  Ga  back 
ta  yer  worruk  an'  dinna  fear  I'll  coom 
out,  till  yer  doon.  Bless  ve.  Lad!" 
and  she  turned  back  into  the  house. 

Frank  was  scarcely  back  to  the 
woodpile  before  the  bows  began  to 
appear.  For  two  hours  the  little  val- 
ley rang  with  the  sound  of  the  flying 
axes. 

"It's  the  funniest  thing  she  hasn't 
heard  us  and  been  out,"  remarked 
Ned,  as  the  last  stick  was  piled  neatly 
under  the  little  shed.  "I've  been  trem- 
bling ever  since  we  started  for  fear 
she  would.  She'd  never  believe  wc 
was  up  to  anything  but  devilment  and 
we  couldn't  have  finished." 

Just  then  the  door  of  the  house 
opened  and  a  voice  the  Noisy  Nine 
had  never  heard  called  out,  "Coom  in, 
lads,  coom  in.  I  want  ye  should  taste 
some  of  my  seed  cakes  and  have  a 
drink  o'  lemonade." 

The  boys  stared  at  one  another  in 
the  moonlight.  None  of  them  seemed 
to  have  the  power  to  speak,  but  pres- 
ently Frank  started  toward  the  house 
saying,  "Thank  you,  lady.  If  your 
seed  cakes  are  like  my  grandmother 
makes  the  fellows  will  be  mighty  glad 
for  a  taste."  The  boys  were  still  silent 
with  surprise  and  wonder,  but  with 
conflicting  emotions  they  followed 
Frank  across  the  threshold  into  the 
little  home  their  presence  was  to 
brighten  many  times  in  the  future. 
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ORGANIZATION 

By  request  Qf  trie  General  Author- 
ities of  the  Church,  the  General 
Boards  of  the  auxiliary  organizations 
have  unitedly  prepared  the  following 
instructions  on  social  work.  These 
have  been  approved  by  the  First  Pres- 
idency and  are  now  submitted  to  pres- 
idents of  stakes,  bishops  of  wards, 
and  auxiliary  organizations,  with  the 
request  that  they  be  adopted  in  the 
stakes  and  wards  throughout  the 
Church. 

SOCIAL  COMMITTEES. 

1.  Organisation.  In  stakes  and 
wards  social  committees  composed  of 
men  and  women  shall  be  appointed  by 
presidents  of  stakes  and  bishops  of 
wards  to  take  charge  of  all  social  ac- 
tivities. The  members  of  these  com- 
mittees should  be  selected  with  a  view 
to  their  particular  fitness  for  social 
work,  it  being  suggested  for  the  con- 
sideration of  the  authorities  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  stake  and  ward  commit- 
tees that  it  might  be  well  to  have  the 
auxiliary  organizations  represented  on 
such  committees.  These  committees 
should  act  in  harmony  with  the  Priest- 
hood and  carry  out  their  wishes.  All 
social  gatherings  should  be  under 
their  direct  supervision. 

2.  Meetings  and  Order  of  Busi- 
ness. All  committees  having  social 
work  in  charge  shall  have  definite 
times  of  meetings.  The  following 
order  of  business  for  these  meetings  is 
suggested : 

1.  Prayer. 

2.  Roll  Call. 

3.  Reports  of  work  previously  as- 
signed. 

4.  Consideration  of  general  regu- 
latory suggestions  received. 

5.  Consideration  of  local  social 
problems,  and  determination  upon 
definite  ways  and  means  of  their  solu- 
tion. 

6.  Definite  assignments  of  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  to  the  execu- 


tion   and    supervision    of    the    plans 
agreed  upon. 
7.     Benediction. 

PRIESTHOOD      APPROVAL      AND      PUBLIC 
SENTIMENT. 

All  decisions  reached  by  the  social 
committees  should  be  approved  by  the 
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Miss  Edith  Barlow,  head  of  Depart- 
ment of  Dancing,  Deseret  Gymnasium: 
Fred  A.  Jackson,  President  of  the  Utah 
Dancing   Masters'   Association. 

presiding  authorities  in  the  stakes  and 
wards.  The  co-operation  of  all  Priest- 
hood and  auxiliary  organizations,  and 
of  all  other  helpful  sources,  should  be 
earnestly  sought. 
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The  decisions  should  then  be 
brought  l^ef ore  the  general  public  with 
a  view  to  creating  sentiment  in  their 
favor.  It  must  always  be  understood 
that  no  plan  of  action  can  be  success- 
fid  unless  supported  by  public  senti- 
ment. Therefore,  opportunity  must  be 
sought  to  present  the  work  of  the  com- 
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mittee  in  the  public  gatherings  with  a 
view  to  enlisting  support. 

INSTRUCTIONS    ON    DANCING    AND    BALL 
ROOM    MANAGEMENT. 

1.  The  Hall.  The  committee  shall 
see  that  the  hall  is  clean,  comfortable, 
well  lighted,  and  ventilated.  Where 
possible,  separate  cloak  rooms  for 
ladies  and  gentlemen  should  be  pro- 
vided. 


2.  '  Time  of  Opening  and  Closing. 
All  parties  should  begin  not  later  than 
8 :30  and  close  not  later  than  1 1  :30 
p.  m.  The  frequent  practice  of  play- 
ing the  "Home,  Sweet  Home"  med- 
ley should'be  dispensed  with. 

3.  Prayers.  All  parties  should  lie 
opened  and  closed  by  brief,  appropri- 
ate prayers. 

4.  Director  of  the  Dance.  A  com- 
petent man,  who  is  tactful,  and  has  in- 
fluence among  the  young  people,  shall 
be  selected  by  the  committee  as  di- 
rector of  the  dance:  if  not  already  a 
member  of  the  committee,  he  shall  be 
made  a  member.  During  the  dance  the 
director  shall  have  supervision  of  the 
hall,  orchestra,  and  program,  and  shall 
lie  the  constituted  judge  as  to  what  is 
proper  and  improper  in  dancing  and 
deportment.  When  deemed  advisable, 
lie  may  be  compensated  for  his  ser- 
vice. Midi  compensation  to  be  charged 
a.'  part  of  the  expense  of  the  dance. 
\\  here  conditions  require,  the  director 
nf  the  dance  should  have  such  assist- 
ant^ as  may  be  necessary.  It  is  sug- 
gested that  these  assistants  be  young 
men  congenial  with  the  young  people, 
and  familiar  with  dances  and  dancing. 

5.  Duties  of  Director.  Among  the 
duties  of  the  director  are  these: 

(  a  I  To  consult  with  the  musicians 
prior  to  the  evening  of  the  dance  upon 
i lie  fitness  of  the  music  for  the  .dances 
determined  upon,  and  arrange  that 
only  proper  music  shall  be  played. 
I  [igh  class  music  is  conducive  to  good 
deportment  and  refined  dancing. 
( ireat  care  should  be  exercised  in  the 
choice  of  music  for  the  dance,  and  the 
orchestra  should  not  be  permitted  to 
1  lav  objectionable  selections. 

(b)  To  be  on  hand  promptly  in 
order  that  the  dance  may  begin  at  the 
appointed  time:  also  to  see  that  the 
musicians  and  reception  committee 
are  present  on  time. 

( c)  To  follow  the  program,  pre- 
serving the  identity  of  the  dance. 
Dances  should  be  announced  by  pla- 
card,    program    or    otherwise.        Al- 
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lowance  should  be  made  for  some  va- 
riety in  methods  of  dancing',  provided 
the  different  interpretations  are  simi- 
lar enough  not  to  be  objectionable. 

(d)  To  insist  upon  correct  posi- 
tion. 

(e)  To  exclude,  tactfully  but  cour- 
ageously, undesirable  persons,  and  to 
see  that  the  use  of  tobacco,  liquor, 
and  bad  language  is  not  permitted  in 
or  about  the  building. 

(  f )  To  see  that  all  present  receive 
proper  introductions.  Great  care 
should  be  exercised  in  introducing 
young  people  to  strangers.  No  young 
man  or  young  woman  should  be  in- 
troduced unless  the  person  making  th» 
introduction  can  stand  sponsor  for  his 
or  her  worthiness.  Much  harm  has 
resulted  from  indiscriminate  introduc- 
tions. 

6.  Patrons  and  Chaperones.  Pa- 
trons and  chaperones  lend  '"tone"  and 
an  atmosphere  of  conservation  much 
to  be-desired,  and  also  add  an  element 
of  real  safety.  Young  people  should 
be  instructed  that  chaperonage  is 
rather  for  protection  than  for  re- 
straint. 

Social  committees  shoul  1  make  it 
their  special  duty  to  see  that  bishops 
and  other  leading  members  of  the 
Priesthood,  as  well  as  parents,  receive 
personal  invitations  to,  and  are  en- 
couraged to  attend  the  dances  of  the 
young  people.  Arrangements  should 
be  made  to  insure  the  attendance  at 
each  dance  of  at  least  three  parent 
couples,  free  of  charge.  Frequent 
changes  in  the  personnel  of  patrons 
are  desirable.  Attention  to  these  de- 
tails will  solve  many  of  the  problems 
connected  with  social  life. 

7 .  Children  Under  Age.  Boys  and 
girls  under  fourteen  years  of  age,  un- 
accompanied by  parents,  should  be 
"discouraged  from  attending  evening 
parties. 

8.  Escorts.  Young  ladies  may  at- 
tend without  gentlemen  escorts,  if 
properly   chaperoned,   but  should   not 


accept  company  home  other  than  that 
with  which  they  came. 

9.  Partners.  Young  men  should 
bring  partners,  and  their  coming  with- 
out should  be  strongly  discouraged  if 
not  forbidden. 

10.  Position.  Dancers  should 
take   such   free  and  open  position  as 
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will  permit  them  to  execute  the  dance 
gracefully,  presenting  a  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. Most  of  the  recent  criticism 
of  dancing  is  occasioned  by  the  im- 
proper positions  assumed  in  the  mod- 
ern dances.  Any  position  which  en- 
croaches in  the  slightest  degree  upon 
modesty  and  refinement  should  not  be 
permitted.  The  accompanying  cuts  il- 
lustrate good  position. 
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11.  Square  Dances.  Square  and 
line  dances  give  variety  and  develop 
the  spirit  of  sociability.  Many  have 
the  idea  that  these  dances  are  to  be 
engaged  in  with  much  noise  and 
stamping  and  at  a  whirlwind  rate. 
This  is  not  so.     As  much  ,erace  and 


(b)  Appointment    of    director    of 
the  dance. 

(c)  Chaperonage. 

(d)  Proper  position. 
Contiguous    stakes    may    unite    in 

formulating1  plans  for  carrying  out 
these  regulations  and  for  perfecting 
other  details  to  suit  local  conditions. 
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•dignity  are  required   in  square  as   in 
round  dances. 

12.  No-  Special  Dances  Approved. 
The  Church  authorities  do  not  express 
approval  of  any  particular  dance. 
They  expect  all  dances  to  be  character- 
ized by  modesty  and  refinement. 

13.  Special  Attention.  In  putting 
the  foregoing  instructions  into  effect, 
special  emphasis  should  be  laid  upon 
the  following: 

(a)     Organization  of  committees. 


Dress 

The  following  letter  has  been  sent 
to  all  women  officers  and  teachers  in 
the  Church : 

Dear  Sisters:  Some  months  ago 
the  Presidency  of  the  Church  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  the  General  Boards 
of  the  Relief  Society,  Young  Ladies' 
Mutual  Improvement  Associations, and 
Primary  Associations,  calling  attention 
to  present  conditions  of  immodesty  in 
dress  and  social  conduct,  and  asking 
that  these  organizations  take  up  the 
matter  with  the  women  of  the  Church. 
The  communication  of  the  Presidency 
on  these  subjects  was  published  in  the 
editorials  of  the  January  (1917)  is- 
sues of  the  Relief  Society  Magazine, 
the  Young  Woman's  Journal,  and 
The  Children's  Friend.  We  trust  that 
if  you  have  not  already  done  so,  you 
will  give  these  editorials  careful  con- 
sideration. We  call  your  attention, 
also,  to  the  editorial  on  this  subject, 
by  President  Joseph  F.  Smith,  in  the 
Improvement  Era  for  December,  1916. 

Acting  in  accordance  with  the  in- 
structions therein  given,  the  General 
Boards  of  the  three  women's  organi- 
zations prepared  and  adopted  a  reso- 
lution on  dress. 

This    resolution    was    sent    to    the 
Priesthood   authorities   in   each   stake, 
and  to  all  women  stake  officers.     The 
latter  have  signified  their  willingness  ■ 
to  adopt  the  same. 

The  first  part  of  the  resolution  ap- 
plies to  our  sisters  who  have  been 
through  the  Temple.  These  sisters 
have  received  special  instructions  from 
those  in  authority ;  therefore,  they 
know  their  duty  in  regard  to  the 
proper  wearing  of  their  clothing. 
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The  last  clause  of  the  resolution  ap- 
plies to  those  of  our  girls  and  women 
who  have  not  been  through  the  Tem- 
ple, many  of  whom  feel  that  they  are 
under  no  restrictions  in  the  matter  of 
dress.  They  thoughtlessly  follow  the 
"fads"  of  fashion.  Many  of  them 
wear  sleeveless  gowns  and  such  ex- 
tremely low-cut  bodices  and  short 
skirts  at  evening  parties  as  to  bring 
the  blush  of  embarrassment  to  the 
cheek  of  the  truly  modest  man  or 
woman.  While  the  custom  of  wear- 
ing such  gowns  may  be  thought  proper 
in  some  circles;  it  is  unfitting  that  the 
daughters  of  the  Latter-day  Saints 
should  be  thus  attired. 

An  evening  dress  may  be  beautiful 
and  becoming  to  the  wearer  and  yet 
he  free  from  objectionable  features. 
The  dress  should  be  made  to  cover  the 
shoulder  and  upper  arm ;  the  round  or 
V  neck  should  not  be  extreme :  and 
the  skirt  not  immodestly  short.  Very 
sheer  material,  while  beautiful  in 
itself,  is  not  in  good  taste  unless  worn 
with  underclothing  which  properly 
covers  the  body. 

Inappropriate  street  and  afternoon 
costumes  are  frequently  worn.  Ex- 
tremely short  skirts  and  blouses  with 
low-cut  V's  are  manifestations  of  poor 
taste,  and  indicate  a  lack  of  modesty 
on  the  part  of  the  wearer.  Blouses 
made  of  Georgette  crepe  or  other 
transparent  materials  are  not  consid- 
ered in  good  form  by  the  best  author- 
ities on  dress  unless  worn  with  a 
suitable  underslip.  It  is  pleasing  to 
note  that  many  of  the  latest  under 
bodices  are  made  with  a  prettily  de- 
signed short  sleeve. 

The  desired  result  in  these  matters 
will  be  difficult  to  accomplish  without 
the  co-operation  of  the  dress-maker 
and  home  seamstress  who  have  much 
influence  in  determining  the  styles  to 
be  worn  in  any  community.  Their 
assistance  should  therefore  be  sought 
in  bringing  about  these  necessary  im- 
provements. 

It    is    surprising   that    many    voung 


women  adopt  extreme  methods  of 
dressing,  under  the  mistaken  impres- 
sion that  such  will  add  to  their  attrac- 
tiveness. Good  men  the  world  over 
admire  the  decently  dressed  girl  or 
woman.  At  the  officers'  meeting  of 
the  Y.  L.  M.  I.  A.  June  Conference, 
1916,  President  Joseph  F.  Smith  made 
the  following  statement:  "I  do  not 
think  there  is  a  decent  man  in  this  city 
nor  in  the  world  who  would  not  give 
his  decision  unqualifiedly  in  favor  of 
the  lady  who  was  modestly  and  neatly 
dressed  in  apparel  designed  to  shield 
rather  than  to  expose  herself  to  public 
gaze,  as  against  those  who  go  about 
the  streets  half  clad.  I  give  that  as  my 
belief.  I  judge  men  by  myself,  to 
some  extent,  at  least." 

Thinking  men  and  women  every- 
where are  giving  the  matter  of  dress 
serious  consideration.  Ideals  of  true 
modesty  are  being  revived.  At  a  re- 
cent gathering  of  women  in  New 
York  City,  dress  was  one  of  the  prin- 
cipal topics  treated.  Among  others, 
these  sentiments  were  expressed : 
"Are  you — a  woman — willing  to  go 
before  your  Maker  and  be  judged  in 
the  clothes  you  have  on  ?  Do  the 
fathomless  V  of  your  blouse,  and  that 
little  girl  skirt,  most  important  sym- 
bol in  the  short  hand  fashions  of  the 
hour,  express  your  character?  Do 
the  gown  and  the  hat  you  wear  at  this 
moment  indicate  your  thoughtful  in- 
telligence? *  *  *  Good  women 
should  have  fashions  of  their  own. 
(We)  don't  believe  in  appearing  dow- 
dy or  queer,  but  (we)  do  insist  that 
a  woman's  clothes  should  express  her 
character — not  her  lack  of  character." 

Latter-day  Saint  women  should  be 
leaders  in  this  movement.  Officers, 
especially,  should  set  the  example. 
Upon  each  officer  and  teacher  rests  an 
individual  responsibility  to  manifest 
her  willingness  to  dress  according  tn 
proper  ideals.  Each  one  should  ask 
herself:  Am  I  measuring  up,  in  this 
respect,  to  the  highest  standards  of 
modesty  and  to  my  profession  as  a 
member  of  the  Church  of  Christ? 
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Moving  Toward  Eternity 

When  time  shall  be  eliminated  from 
all  human  calculations,  we  shall  have 
truly  reached  eternity.  Are  we  ap- 
proaching' rapidly  the  extinction  of 
time  ?  Will  eternity  come  gradually,  or 
will  it  hurst  upon  us  like  the  resur- 
rection to  a  new  life?  Eighty-seven 
years  ago  the  Church  of  Jesus  Christ 
of  Latter-day  Saints  was  organized. 
With  the  birth  of  the  Church  came  the 


promise  of  a  new  dispensation,  the 
passing  away  of  the  old  and  the  intro- 
duction of  a  new  order  of  life.  It  was 
to  be  a  dispensation  of  the  fulfilment 
of  God's  promises  to  man.  Henceforth 
He  was  to  hasten  His  work.  It  was  to 
be  "a  marvelous  work  and  a  wonder" 
— a  marvel  and  a  wonder  to  all  His 
children. 

This  last  dispensation  was  to  be 
the  consummation  of  all  things — the 
order  and  progress  of  the  Church  as 
well  as  a  new  and  wonderful  life  to  all 
man.  What  a  wonderful  testimony 
the  world  bears  today  of  the  fulfilment 
of  the  new  promise ! 

The  members  of  the  Church  felt  the 
spirit  of  the  new  and  coming  glory. 
Concerning  it  they  uttered  prophecies. 
To  them  it  was  God's  chosen  time. 
The  changed  order  of  life  they  knew 
would  bring  about  an  age  of  wonders 
and  marvels.  How  they  would  come 
and  just  what  they  would  be  were  the 
unfolded  mysteries  of  God's  purposes. 

And  what  have  these  modern  rev- 
elations done  to  justify  the  hope  and 
faith  of  the  Saints  ?  We  are  approach- 
ing eternity  by  the  gradual  extinction 
of  time  and  space.  What  was  accom- 
plished a  century  ago  in  months  and 
years  is  now  accomplished  almost  in- 
stantly. The  modern  inventions  are 
beyond  the  wildest  dreams  of  the 
imagination.  The  former  skeptical 
disbelief  in  the  flying  of  angels 
through  the  midst  of  heaven  has  now 
been  made  a  reality  by  the  marvelous 
accomplishments  of  man.  Tn  action  a 
day  and  a  month  have  been  converted 
into  moments  of  time. 

The  miraculous  has  become  a  pari 
of  the  every-day  life  of  man.  .  Men 
cease  to  speak  of  impossibilities.  The 
resistance   of   man's   reason   has   been 
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overcome.  He  may  be  indifferent  to 
faith,  but  be  may  not  deny  the  mar- 
vels of  the  new  age.  He  may  classify 
the  new  inventions  and  discoveries 
into  a  scientific  order  of  things,  but 
the  mystery  of  it  all  overwhelms  him. 

The  great  war  now  in  progress,  by 
its  striking  necessities,  has  brought  a 
whole  train  of  wonderful  discoveries. 
It  has  cast  aside  much  that  is  old  and 
given  place  to  the  new. 

Again,  the  menaces  to  human  health 
and  life  call  forth  the  most  skilful  ef- 
forts of  man's  ingenuity  to  combat 
them.  The  new  age  has  brought  about 
new  warfare.  It  is  not  simply  the  war- 
fare of  the  battle  fields.  It  is  a  war- 
fare to  resist  new  dangers,  new  dis- 
eases and  pestilences.  It  is  an  age 
of  multiplied  dangers,  an  age  of  in- 
creased menaces  to  the  stability  of  life 
itself,  an  age  that  puts  men  constantly 
on  guard  against  the  unexpected  and 
mysterious  upheavals  of  nature.     We 


stagger  in  the  midst  of  great  upheav- 
als.of  life.  The  tremors  of  new  erup- 
tions shake  us  about  in  a  helpless  con- 
dition. The  new  dangers  fill  men's 
hearts  with  fear.  At  evening  they 
say,  would  to  God  it  were  morning, 
and  at  morning,  would  to  God  it  were 
evening. 

What  does  it  all  mean?  Shall  men 
abandon  themselves  to  despair?  Shall 
they  find  any  assurances  in  the  new 
promises  that  are  born  with  the  new 
order  of  life?  Men  are  silenced  in 
life  as  they  have  never  been  silenced 
before.  They  are  mute  when  God 
speaks  by  His  mighty  power  and  by 
His  judgments.  They  have  not  spo-~ 
ken  when  it  was  their  duty  and  mis- 
sion to  speak.  For  years  men  closed 
their  ears  to  the  spoken  word.  Now 
all  life  is  speaking  in  tones  of  thun- 
der. Men  are  compelled  to  listen. 
Will  thev  heed?- 


The  Call  of  the   Homeland 

By  Theodore  Best 

Wild  water  splashing  with  energy  endless  ; 

Rough  banks  resisting  the  turbulent  flow ; 
Vapor  diffusing  through  cavern  and  crevice 

And  laving  the  branches  that  swing  to  and  fro. 

Rocks  on  the  incline  where  tumbles  the  water 

To  quieter  regions  in  pasture  or  field ; 
Oak  tree1;  enduring  where  dead  willows  totter. 

And  both  bound  by  tendrils  unwilling  to  yield. 

Rushes  and  watercress  massed  on  the  lowland  ; 

Waterfowl  busily  plying  the  stream  ; 
Fresh  winds  still  sweeping  from  mountain  and  snowland 

And  buffeting  all  as  in  boyhood's  sweet  dream. 


Again  on  the  soil  of  my  kindred  implanted, 
T  call  to  the  wind  and  T  call  to  the  wave ; 

T  come  where  the  fields  and  the  woodlands  enchantei 
Alone  can  afford  me  the  freedom  I  crave. 
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PRESIDENT     WILSON  S     SECOND     INAUG- 
URATION. 

The  inauguration  of  President  Wil- 
son was  attended  with  all  the  pomp 
and  ceremony  that  is  usual  on  such  oc- 
casions. With  the  major  part  of  the 
world  at  war  and  America  poised  on 
its  verge,  he  consecrated  his  second 
term  as  President  with  a  message  of 
hope  for  peace.  He  pictured  the  deep 
wrongs  the  United  States  had  pa- 
tently borne  in  the  conflict  of  other 
peoples  without  wishing  to  wrong  or 
injure  in  return.  He  touched  on  the 
international  crisis  and  declared  that 
there  could  now  be  no  turning  back 
from  the  tragical  events  of  the  last  30 
months  which  have  brought  upon 
Americans  a  new  responsibility  as 
citizens  of  the  world.  He  declared 
anew  that  America  must  stand  for 
peace,  stability  of  free  peoples  and  na- 
tional equality  in  matters  of  right ;  that 
the  seas  must  be  free  to  all  and  that 
the  family  of  nations  shall  not  support 
any  governments  not  derived  from  the 
consent  of  the  governed. 

He  sounded  a  solemn  warning 
against  any  faction  or  intrigue  to 
break  the  harmony  or  embarrass  the 
spirit  of  the  American  people,  and 
called  for  an  America  "united  in  feel- 
ing, in  purpose  and  in  its  vision  of 
duty,  of  opportunity  and  of  service." 

Germany's   plottings   with   Mexico 
and  japan 

The  most  sensational  event  of  the 
month  was  the  exposure  of  Germany's 
plot  to  get  Mexico  and  Japan  to  join 
her  in  making  war  on  the  United 
States.  When  the  announcement  was 
first  made  it  seemed  so  incredible  that 
even  United  States  Senators  and  mem- 
bers of  Congress  ridiculed  the  idea; 
but,  when  President  Wilson  declared 
that  he  had  conclusive  proof  of  the 
fact,  it  was  admitted  by  the  high  Ger- 
man official  who  wrote  the  proposal, 
which  was  as  follows: 


"Berlin,  January  19,  1917. 

"On  the  first  of  February  we  in- 
tend to  begin  submarine  warfare  un- 
restricted. In  spite  of  this,  it  is  our 
intention  to  endeavor  to  keep  neutral 
the  United  States  of  America. 

"If  this  attempt  is  not  successful. 
we  propose  an  alliance  on  the  follow- 
ing basis  with  Mexico :  That  we  shall 
make  war  together  and  together  make 
peace.  We  shall  give  general  financial 
support  and  it  is  understood  that  Mex- 
ico is  to  reconquer  the  lost  territory  in 
New  Mexico,  Texas  and  Arizona.  The 
details  are  left  to  you  for  settlement. 

"You  are  instructed  to  inform  the 
president  of  Mexico  of  the  above  in 
the  greatest  confidence  as  soon  as  it  is 
certain  that  there  will  be  an  outbreak 
of  war  with  the  United  States  and 
suggest  that  the  President  of  Mexico, 
on  his  ozvn  initiative,  should  communi- 
cate with  Japan,  suggesting  adherence 
at  once  to  this  plan;  at  the  same  time, 
offer  to  mediate  between  Germany  and 
Japan. 

"Please  call  to  the  attention  of  the 
president  of  Mexico  that  the  employ- 
ment of  ruthless  submarine  warfare 
now  promises  to  compel  England  to 
make  peace  in  a  few  months. 

"(Signed)       Zimmermann." 

The  officials  of  both  Mexico  and  Ja- 
pan deny  complicity  in  this  nefarious 
intrigue  and  there  seems  to  be  no 
proof  that  they  were  implicated  in  the 
matter. 

The  most  surprising  part  of  the 
whole  affair  is  the  action  of  Germain' 
in  trying  to  make  an  alliance  with 
Mexico  and  Japan  to  fight  the  United 
States,  while  the  two  nations  were  still 
on  a  footing  of  apparent  friendship 
and  peace.  Now  the  author  of  the 
proposal  not  only  admits  its  authen- 
ticity but  attempts  to  justify  his  ac- 
tion. The  pained  regret  with  which 
the  nation  recewed  the  publicity  of  it  is 
only  modified  by  hopeful  gratitude 
that  the  plot  was  discovered  in  time 
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to  prevent  its  success  and  to  take  pre- 
cautions against  it. 

ARMED  NEUTRALITY 

On  the  27th  of  February,  1917, 
President  Wilson  asked  Congress  for 
authority  to  use  the  forces  of  the 
United  States  to  protect  American 
ships  and  lives  against  the  German 
submarine  meance  and  put  the  nation 
in  a  state  of  armed  neutrality.  The 
following  are  the  sailent  points  in 
President  Wilson's  address: 

"It  would  be  foolish  to  deny  that  the 
situation  is  fraught  with  the  gravest 
possibilities  and  .dangers.  It  would  be 
most  imprudent  to  be  unprepared. 

"I  feel  that  I  ought  to  obtain  from 
you  full  and  immediate  assurance  of 
the  authority  which  I  may  need  at  any 
moment  to  exercise.  No  one  doubts 
what  it  is  our  duty  to  do.  We  must 
defend  our  commerce  and  the  lives  of 
our  people  in  the  midst  of  the  present 
trying  circumstances,  with  discretion, 
but  with  clear  and  steadfast  purpose. 

"Since  it  has  unhappily  proved  im- 
possible to  safeguard  our  neutral 
rights  by  diplomatic  means  against  the 
unwarranted  infringements  they  are 
suffering  at  the  hands  of  Germany, 
there  may  be  no  recourse  but  to  armed 
neutrality,  which  we  shall  know  how 
to  maintain  and  for  which  there  is 
abundant  American  precedent. 

"It  is  devoutly  to  be  hoped  that  it 
will  not  be  necessary  to  put  armed 
force  into  action.  The  American  peo- 
ple do  not  desire  it,  and  our  desire  is 
not  different  from  theirs.  I  am  not 
now  proposing  or  contemplating  war, 
or  any  steps  that  need  lead  to  it.  I 
merely  request  that  you  will  accord  me 
by  your  own  vote  and  definite  be- 
stowal the  means  and  the  authority  to 
safeguard  in  practice  the  right  of  a 
great  people  who  are  at  peace,  and 
who  are  desirous  of  exercising  none 
but  the  rights  of  peace,  to  follow  the 
pursuit  of  peace  in  quietness  and  good 
will.  War  can  come  only  by  the  will- 
ful acts  and  aggressions  of  others. 


"I  request  that  you  ,will  authorize 
me  to  supply  our  merchant  ships  with 
defensive  arms,  should  that  become 
necessary,  and  with  the  means  of  using 
them,  and  to  employ  any  other  instru- 
mentalities or  methods  that  may  be 
necessary  to  protect  our  ships  and  our 
people  in  legitimate  and  peaceful  pur- 
suits of  the  seas.  I  request  also  that 
you  will  grant  me  a  sufficient  credit  to 
enable  me  to  provide  adequate  means 
of  protection  where  they  are  lacking, 
including  adequate  insurance  against 
the  present  war  risks. 

"It  is  not  of  material  interest  merely 
that  we  are  thinking.  It  is  rather  of 
fundamental  human  rights,  chief  of 
all,  the  right  of  life  itself.  I  am  think- 
ing of  those  rights  of  humanity  with- 
out which  there  is  no  civilization.  My 
theme  is  of  those  great  principles  of 
compassion  and  of  protection  which 
mankind  has  sought  to  throw  about 
human  lives — the  lives  of  noncombat- 
ants,  the  lives  of  men  who  are  peace- 
fully at  work  keeping  the  industrial 
processes  of  the  world  quick  and  vital, 
the  lives  of  women  and  children,  and 
of  those  who  supply  the  labor  which 
ministers  to  their  sustenance.  We  are 
speaking  of  rights  which  our  hearts 
support,  and  whose  foundation  is  that 
righteous  passion  for  justice  upon 
which  all  law,  all  structures  alike  of 
family,  of  state  and  of  mankind,  rest 
as  upon  the  ultimate  base  of  our  ex- 
istence, and  our  liberty.  I  cannot  im- 
agine any  man  with  American  princi- 
ples at  his  heart  hesitating  to  defend 
these  things." 

A  bill  passed  the  house  authorizing 
the  commanders  and  crews  of  all  mer- 
chant vessels  of  the  United  States  and 
bearing  the  registry  of  the  United 
States  to  arm  and  defend  such  vessels 
against  unlawful  attacks  and  empow- 
ering the  president  of  the  United 
States  to  supply  such  vessels  with  de- 
fensive arms,  fore  and  aft,  and  also 
with  the  necessary  ammunition  and 
means  of  making  use  of  them. 

The  majority  of  the  Senators  were 
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in  favor  of  passing"  the  bill  hut  twelve 
of  them  resorted  to  filibustering  and 
prevented  a  vote  so  that  the  session 
expired  without  any  action  being 
taken.  This  was  rendered  possible  by 
the  rule  of  the  Senate  which  permitted 
a  minority  faction  to  obstruct  legisla- 
tion by  unlimited  debate.  Many  ef- 
forts have  been  made  in  the  past  to 
provide  a  remedy  for  this  evil,  but 
without  avail.  The  flagrant  abuse  of 
this  power  by  the  minority  at  this 
critical  time  has  emphasized  its  im- 
portance to  such  an  extent  that  the 
Senate,  after  working  more  than  a 
hundred  years  under  rules  permitting 
debate,  limited  only  by  the  physical 
endurance  of  senators  and  the  pro- 
visions of  the  constitution,  by  vote  of 
7f>  to  3,  has  vested  power  in  two- 
thirds  of  its  members  to  limit  discus- 
sion and  to  say  when  a  vote  shall  be 
taken  on  a  pending  measure. 

When  Congress  failed  to  pass  the 
bill  authorizing  the  arming  of  mer- 
chant vessels.  President  Wilson  in- 
quired of  the  Attorney  General  and 
other  legal  luminaries,  as  to  his  power 
to  act  in  the  premises  without  further 
legislation.  Being  assured  by  them 
that  he  already  had  the  desired  power. 
President  Wilson  ordered  the  arming 
of  Amercan  merchant  ships  against 
Germany's  ruthless  submarine  warfare 
and  at  the  same  time  issued  a  procla- 
mation calling  an  extra  session  of 
Congress  to  meet  April  16.  191". 

IS    WAR    XF.CF.SSARY? 

The  Review  of  Reviews  for  March 
cives  a  lengthy  resume  of  the  viola- 
tions of  international  law  arid  the 
rights  of  neutrals  by  the  belligerent 
nations,  during  the  war,  asserting  that 
:ts  purpose  is  "to  persuade  its  readers 
that  for  America  to  assume  the  status 
of  belligerency,  just  now,  would  prob- 
ably not  serve  the  highest  ends  in  the 
best  way." 

"War."  it  says,  "it  a  word  that  has 
many  meanings.  Tt  has  no  justification 


except  as  the  best  specific  means  to 
some  necessary  end.  Going  to  war  be- 
cause somebody  has  offended  your 
honor  is  not  in  accord  with  modern 
views.  There  is  no  country  in  the 
world  that  wishes  to  offend  the  honor 
of  the  United  States.  We  went  to 
war  with  Spain  in  a  helpful  spirit,  to 
end  a  devastating  war  that  was  de- 
stroying the  people  of  Cuba  after  a 
continuance  of  three  years,  and  that 
was  bankrupting  Spain  with  no  hope 
of  compensating  gain.  Our  interven- 
tion was  very  brief  and  not  very 
bloody.  It  created  the  prosperous  Cuba 
of  today.  It  allowed  200,000  young 
Spanish  soldiers  to  go  back  home,  and 
started  Spain  upon  a  new  career  that 
will  make  her  once  more  the  center  of 
a  great  Spanish-speaking  world.  It 
has  set  the  Philippines  forward  so  that 
they  may  some  time  have  a  place  of 
their  own  among  the  nations.  War  is 
such  a  terrible  business  that  it  should 
not  be  entered  upon  unless  it  seems  to 
be  the  only  means  towards  right  and 
necessary  ends  or  solution. 

"For  us  to  go  to  war  with  Germany, 
because  of  grievances  incidental  to  the 
larger  combat,  would  not  seem  to  be 
practical.  It  would  be  useless  to  try 
to  make  the  American  people  believe 
that  an  effront  to  us  was  intended,  in- 
asmuch as  everyone  knows  that  this  is 
not  the  case.  Both  sides  in  this  war 
have  created  illegal  zones  in  the  high 
seas,  have  planted  mines,  and  have  or- 
dered neutrals  to  keep  out  of  the  way. 
This  is  vastly  more  inconvenient  for 
Holland  and  the  Scandinavian  coun- 
tries than  for  us,  and  is  not  meant  as 
a  direct  injury  to  any  neutral.  It  is 
better  at  this  stage  that  the  neutrals 
should  allow  the  belligerent  groups  to 
fight  it  all  out  and  come  to  terms  as 
quickly  as  possible.  We  could  not  give 
much  effect  to  the  status  of  belliger- 
ency without  vast  preparations  for  na- 
tional defense.  This  would  mean  re- 
tention of  supplies  and  materials  of  all 
kinds  at  home  for  our  own  purposes, 
and  might  lengthen  the  war.    The  idea 
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proposed  by  certain  well-meaning"  folk 
that  we  could  be  at  war  while  remain- 
ing unarmed  and  unprepared,  our 
function  being  to  give  money  and  ma- 
terials to  England,  Fralnce,  Russia, 
and  Italy,  can  never  find  acceptance 
with  robust  Americans. 

"We  have  no  avowed  grievance 
against  Germany  except  that  she  has 
created  certain  zones  of  terror  in  the 
seas.  We  should  have  no  clear  reason 
for  using  the  instrument  of  war.  un- 
less war  should  enable  us  effectively 
and  at  once  to  remedy  that  particular 
evil.  In  1898  we  had  no  thought  of 
making  war  upon  Spain,  but  only  of 
abating  a  nuisance  in  Cuba.  If  the 
Cubans  had  been  able  to  abate  the 
nuisance  themselves,  we  should  have 
had  no  grounds  for  interfering,  al- 
though American  rights  were  in- 
volved in  many  ways  and  American 
lives  were  lost,  notably  in  the  sinking 
of  the  Maine  in  Havana  harbor.  Now 
it  happens  that,  in  the  case  of  the  sub- 
marine zone,  the  English  are  already 
engaged  very  hopefully,  with  the  aid 
of  their  powerful  allies,  in  abating  the 
nuisance.  It  is  true  that  the  nuisance 
is  offensive  to  us  also.  But  if  the 
people  against  whom  it  is  brought  into 
being  are  fully  able  to  deal  with  it, 
the  reasons  for  our  keeping  out  of  the 
European  war  remain  far  greater  than 
those  which  could  draw  us  in.  It  is 
not  our  business  to  help  rearrange  in 
detail  the  map  of  Europe. 

"If  we  should  go  to  war  against 
Germany,  it  would  be  said  by  some  of 
those  who  favored  it,  that  this  mere 
change  of  status  on  our  part  would 
somehow  bring  the  war  to  a  speedy 
end.  There  is  nothing  to  justify  such 
an  assumption.  It  is  much  easier  to 
make  war  than  to  make  peace.  If  any 
of  the  newspapers  that  were  so  eager- 
ly demanding  war  day  after  day  last 
month  had  done  any  thinking  as  re- 
gards our  mode  of  exit  from  the  war 
into  which  they  wished  to  plunge  us, 
they  had  not  revealed  it  to  their  read- 
ers.    Peace  woidd  have  come  before 


this  but  for  the  complexities  due  to  the 
different  aspirations  or  fears  of  the 
members  of  the  respective  belligerent 
groups.  We  have  no  soldiers  to  send 
against  Germany's  armies  in  Europe, 
nor  has  German}'  any  way  of  sending 
soldiers  to  fight  on  our  soil.  Germany 
could,  however,  immediately  declare  a 
danger  zone  along  our  Atlantic  and 
Gulf  seaboards  from  Halifax  to  Mex- 
ico, and  could  send  twenty  or  a  hun- 
dred submarines  over  to  intercept 
commerce.  It  is  not  so  many  weeks 
ago  that  she  sent  the  U-53  over  to 
make  a  morning  call  of  courtesy  at 
Newport  and  to  spend  an  afternoon 
sinking  British  ships  outside  the  three- 
mile  limit.  It  would  seem  to  many 
practical  minds  that  we  could  serve 
all  interests,  including"  our  own,  better 
from  the  standpoint  of  neutrality  than 
we  could  serve  from  the  status  of  bel- 
ligerency." 


SUBMARINE  DESTRUCTION'  OF  SHIPS 

The  New  Yofk  Journal  of  Com- 
merce has  recently  published  a  state- 
ment showing  that  shipping  destroyed 
since  the  war  began,  exclusive  of  war 
vessels,  represents  ten  per  cent  of  the 
world's  merchant  marine  as  it  existed 
on  August  1,  1914,  and  that  the  con- 
struction of  warships  would  offset 
most  of  the  losses.  The  statistics 
record  .destruction  of  2,573  vessels, 
4,811,100  gross  tons  of  which  more 
than  half  was  owned  by  Great  Britain. 
The  next  heaviest  sufferer  being  Nor- 
way, with  France  third.  Italy  fourth 
and  Germany  fifth.  Entente  losses 
have  been  about  75  per  cent  of  the 
total  and  Teutonic  20  per  cent. 

The  serious  effect  of  the  shortage  of 
tonnage,  which  was  thus  produced, 
was  recently  admitted  in  the  English 
House  of  Commons  by  Premier  David 
Lloyd-George,  who  said  the  most 
stringent  measures  were  required  to 
meet  it  and  that  the  importation  of  all 
non-essentials  must  be  prohibited.    He 
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said  the  success  of  the  allies'  cause  de- 
pended upon  this  course,  and  there 
was  no  sure  way  to  victory  without 
hunting  the  submarines  from  the  deep. 
He  said  it  would  require  drastic  means 
to  cope  with  this  menace  and  if  the 
nation  was  not  prepared  to  accept  such 
measures,  disaster  would  befall  it. 

The  list  of  articles  prohibited  by 
Great  Britain  from  importation  in- 
cludes agricultural  machinery,  boots 
and  shoes  of  leather,  raw  fruits,  ex- 
cept lemons  or  oranges  ;  hides,  leather, 
gloves,  glass  manufactures,  linen  and 
yarns  and  manufactures  thereof ; 
canned  lobsters  and  salmon,  manufac- 
tured silk  and  skins,  furs,  food  articles 
containing  sugar,  except  condensed 
milk ;  tomatoes,  typewriters,  wine  of 
all  kinds,  wood  and  timber. 


CONGRESS  TO   MEET  APRIL  SECOND. 

As  the  pages  of  the  "Juvenile  In- 
structor" are  going  to  press  President 
Wilson  is  calling  for  an  extra  session 
of  Congress  to  meet  April  2nd  instead 
of  April  16th  as  formerly  announced. 
The  continuation  of  the  ruthless  sub- 
marine policy,  interference  with 
America's  shipping,  the  torpedoing  of 
neutral  ships  without  warning  and  the 
loss  of  American  lives,  have  impelled 
the  President  to  take  this  action.  Just 
what  will  happen  before  another  "Ju- 
venile" reaches  the  people,  cannot  be 
foretold.  The  action  of  Congress  will 
shape  the  future  history  of  the  world. 
War,  indeed,  seems  probable.  But 
we  pray  God  to  so  shape  the  affairs  of 
the  world  as  to  keep  this  peace-loving- 
nation  out  of  the  conflict ! 


The  Song  of  the  Stream 
Bv  Mary  E.  Hale 


I  saw  the  mountain  torrent  rush  in  glee, 
And  seemed  to  hear  it  laughing  say  to  me : 

"I  love  my  rocky  bed,  my  mountain  home ; 
I  know  my  splashing  spray  is  fair  to  see. 
My  beauty's  wondrous,  rare — 
I  have  no  stifling  care ! 
Ah    Freedom,  Freedom — come  away  with  me!" 

I  saw  the  river  dammed,  its  waters  borne 
Into  canals,  I  heard  it  protest,  mourn : 

"I  loved  my  beauty — take  it  not  from  me ! 
Oh,  must  men  turn  away  my  waters,  too? 
What  cruel  fate  is  this? 
Farewell,  sweet  days  of  bliss ! 
Oh,  Freedom,  Freedom,  thou'rt  false — thou  art  untrue !' 


But  grief  was  stilled,  and  as  the  stream  moved 
It  learned  to  sing  another  happy  song: 

"I  loved  my  beauty,  but  'tis  gone  from  me 
To  work  henceforth,  and  beautify  the  land  ; 
'Tis  sweet  to  serve  and  give, 
And  serving,  learn  to  live. 
Service,  I  give  my  all  to  aid  thy  hand:" 
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Teacher-Training  Department 

Milton  Bennion.  chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs  and  Adam  S.  Bennion 


LESSON  FOR  MAY 

Brumbaugh — Th>    Making  of  a  Teacher, 

Chapter  19.     Concerning  the 

Course  of  Study 

For  this  lesson  the  text-book  chapter 
may  well  be  supplemented  by  a  review 
of  the  general  plan  of  the  L.  D.  S.  Sun- 
day School  Outlines  of  lessons.  We  al- 
ready have  the  graded  course  of  study. 
It  has  been  in  use  in  our  schools  for 
more  than  a  decade;  and,  we  think,  with 
some  measure  of  success.  This  is  due 
to  the  fact  that  'he  Latter-day  Saints  are 
generally  able  to  assemble  several  hun- 
dred children  in  each  of  their  schools — 
enough  to  form  well  graded  classes;  and 
that  it  can  secure  the  voluntary  services 
of  a  good  many  tried  and  experienced 
teachers.  It  has  taken  faith  and  courage, 
too.    These  are  essential  to  all  progress. 

The  review  of  the  Sunday  School  Out- 
lines in  the  teacher-training  class  should 
include  attention  to  the  subject  matter 
offered  in  each  department,  the  relation 
of  lessons  within  each  department  and 
of  the  subjects  offered  in  different  de- 
parents;  the  method  of  recitation  con- 
templated in  the  outlines;  and  the  plan 
and  comprehensiveness  of  the  course  of 
study  as  a  whole. 

Getting  at  the  Core  of  the   Subject 

[By  Milton    Bennion] 

Failure  to  distinguish  between  the  rel- 
ative importance  of  facts  is  a  mark  of 
an  untrained  mind.  This  is  very  notice- 
able in  the  conversation  of  mentally  de- 
ficient individuals,  and  of  other  persons 
whose  native  ability,  education  and  train- 
ing arc  very  limited.  Novelists,  such  as 
Dickens,  have  created  characters  that 
will  illustrate  this  type  of  mental  de- 
ficiency. In  these  characters  the  defect 
is  at  once  manifest  because  exaggerated. 
It  is  not  so  manifest  in  case  of  one  who 


reads  silently  on  a  dead  level,  word  by 
word,  with  no  greater  emphasis  upon 
one  thing  than  upon  any  other.  A  teach- 
er or  pupil  who  thus  studies  his  lesson  is 
likely  to  recite  it  in  the  same  way.  This 
c?lls  for  a  temporary  exercise  of  mechan- 
ical memory  which  enables  one  to  re- 
produce facts  soon  to  be  forgotten  when 
ihe  stimulus  for  their  reproduction  has 
been  removed. 

This  same  dead-level  type  of  mind  may 
be  found  among  business  and  profes- 
sional men  and  teachers  of  theology.  In 
business  this  is  one  form  of  being  "penny 
wise  and  pound  foolish" — an  inability  to 
distinguish  between  small  and  large  in- 
terests. In  the  professions  this  type  of 
mind  dwells  on  unimportant  technical- 
ities instead  of  attentioning  matters  of 
larger  concern.  In  the  Church  it  is  man- 
ifest practically  in  paying  tithes  of  anise 
and  cumin  and  neglecting  the  weightier 
matters  of  the  law. 

These  illustrations  are  given  to  show 
tin  wide  and  varied  manifestations  of  a 
def ■•ct  that  is  not  uncommon  in  teaching. 
Uneventful  details  in  the  life  of  Christ 
and  His  apostles  are  sometimes  given 
as  much  time  and  attention  as  are  the 
great  principles  they  taught.  This  is  one 
of  the  greatest  mistakes  of  historians 
and  biographers,  as  well  as  of  teachers. 

Tn  teaching  doctrine  the  same  error 
appears  as  over  emphasis  upon  the  letter 
and  oversight  of  the  spirit.  "The  let- 
ter killeth  but  the  spirit  giveth  life." 
The  core  of  religious  principles  is  found 
in  their  spirit — that  which  lifts  the  mind 
to  aspirations  of  high  attainment  and 
noble  service  to  God  and  fellow  men. 
The  letter  of  the  law  and  of  form  and 
procedure  may  be  necessary,  but  these 
are  always  to  be  interpreted  in  the  light 
of  their  spiritual  significance.  It  is  this 
spiritual  significance  that  the  teacher  of 
religion  should  emphasize.  With  the 
younger  children  this  will  be  done 
through  stories  with  little  consciousness 
on   their  part  of  the  teacher's  purpose. 
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Tn  biography  and  history  it  is  not  the 
teacher's  business  to  portray  every  event 
of  a  man's  life  or  of  a  community's  life. 
It  is  that  in  a  man's  life  which  has  mean- 
ing for  us,  and  especially  that  which  will 
produce  in  us  inspiring  ideals  that  we 
need  to  discover  and  have- our  pupils 
discover.  The  same  is  true  of  all  histor- 
ical studies,  which  occupy  such  a  promi- 
nent place  in  the  Sunday  School  course 
of  study.  What  events  in  the  subject  of 
a  lesson  may  serve  to  increase  our  faith 
and  better  our  works?    What  events  may 


warn  us  against  ihe  folly  of  evil  doing? 
These  are  the  great  objects  of  studies  in 
the  history  of  God's  dealings  with  men. 
It  is  because  the  fundamental  principles 
of  life  are  concretely  illustrated  in  biog- 
raphy and  history  that  these  subjects  are 
given  such  prominence  in  the  course  of 
study.  It  is  the  teacher's  business  to 
discover  and  to  develop  in  the  minds  of 
others  these  principles  and  to  devise 
means  of  reducing  them  to  practice. 

Beware   of   the   Scribes   and   Pharisees 
and  of  their  methods. 
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KINDERGARTEN    CLASS,    FIRST    WARD,  GRANTSVILI.E,    TOOEI.E    STAKE. 

Bishopric:  Richard  Jefferies,  Bishop;  Leroy  Anderson,  First  Counselor. 
Edwiu  Clark.  Second  Counselor.  Teachers:  Gertie  Jefferies,  Myrtle  Anderson, 
Emma   Stromberg,     \lta  Jefferies.      Enrolled.  36:  presnt,  33. 


Superintendents'  Department 


Qcrferal  Superintendency,  Joseph  F.  Smith,  David  0.  McKay  and  Stephen  L.  Ricliards 

SACRAMENT  GEM  FOR  MAY,  1917 

(Deseret  Sunday  School  Songs,  No.  115.) 

In  memory  of  the  broken  flesh, 

We  eat  the  broken  bread; 
And  witness  with  the  cup,  afresh, 

Our  faith  in  Christ,  our  Head. 

CONCERT  RECITATION  FOR  MAY,  1917 

(Exodus  20:12.) 

Honor  thy  father  and  thy  mother;  that  thy  days  may  be  long  upon  the 
land  which  the  Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee. 


Humane  Day 


For  many  years  the  day  set  apart  for 
giving  instructions  on  the  subject  of 
kindness  to  animals  has  been  the  last 
Sunday  in  February.  The  National  Hu- 
mane Society  has  this  year  designated 
April  22nd,  and  the  Deseret  Sunday 
School  Union  Board  has  dpon  request 
adopted  the  day  as  the  one  upon  which 
lessons  concerning  kindness  to  animals 
shall  be  considered.  Of  course  every 
day  should  be  a  Humane  Day.  At  no 
time  ought  we  to  be  cruel  to  our  dumb 
friends.  But  there  is  a  need,  it  seems, 
for  a  special  day  in  the  year  in  which  to 
take  stock  of  what  has  been  or  may  be 
done  by  way  of  treating  God's  creatures 
with  humanity.  It  is  suggested  that  as 
there  are  five  Sundays  in  April,  the  uni- 
form fast  day  lesson  on  Church  organ- 
ization, published  last  month,  be  car- 
ried out  April  1st,  and  that  the  three 
regrlar  lessons  for  the  month  be  given 
April  8th,  15th  and  29th. 
April  22nd  open  for  the 
Humane.  Day  subjects. 
program  is  suggested: 

Music. 

Abstract  of  Minutes. 

Notices:  Here  call  attention 
subject  of  the  day — "Kindness 
mals." 

Singing,  "Don't  Kill  the  Birds,' 
S.  Songs,   No.   163.) 

I'rayer    (appropriate   to   the   occasion.  I 

Singing,     "His     Creatures     All,"     ("Ju- 
venile Instructor,"  May,  1916,  p.  315.) 

Sacrament  Gem  for  April. 

Administration  of  the  Sacrament. 


This  will  lea\ 

consideration  of 

The    following 


to     the 
to    ani- 


(1).  S. 


Concert   Recitation: 
"He  prayeth  best  who  loveth  best 

All  things  both  great  and  small; 
For  the  dear  God  who  loveth  us. 

He  made  and  loveth  all." — Coleridge. 

Singing  Practice. 

Departmnt  work. 

Reassembly. 

Talk  on  "Humane  Day,"  or  song,  "The 
Smallest  of  Mine,"  ("Juvenile,"  Feb., 
1916.  p.  99.)  _ 

Note:  If  it  is  not  convenient,  for  lack 
of  copies,  to  teach  the  songs  suggested 
to  the  whole  school,  select  others  for  as- 
sembly work  and  let  classes  or  groups 
sing  the  ones  named  (which  are  espe- 
cially appropriate  for  the  day)  as  special 
numbers. 

Suggestions  for  Department  Work 

(To  be  adapted  to  the  capabilities  of  the 
class) 

Subject:     "Kindness  to  animals." 

Aim:  Kindness  to  our  animal  friends 
:  hould   be   a   pleasure   and   a   duty. 

Questions  and  subjects  for  discussion: 

Call  attention  to  local  conditions  ?\- 
'  ding  animals,  and  set  the  class  think  - 
ii  '■;-". 

What  animals  or  birds  do  we  have  to 
deal  with? — Horses,  cows,  dogs,  cats,  etc. 

Of  what  use   is   each.'' 

In    what   ways   are   they   mistreated? 

What  kind  of  treatment  will  bring  the 
1  est   results "1 

Have  members  of  the  class  relate  brief 
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appropriate    stories    concerning   animals. 

What  does  the  Bible  say  concerning 
the  treatment  of  animars?  Mosaic  law 
protected  mother  bird.  Deut.  22:6 
Note  especially  Deut.  ZS:4  and  Proverb 
12:10.      Look   up    other   references. 

Stories:     "A     Dog    of     Flanders,"     by 


Ouida;  "Androcles  and  the  Lion," 
"Birds  of  Killingsworth,"  (Longfellow)- 
"Mollie  Whitefoot's  vacation;"  Kinder- 
garten book;  Primary  book;  Humane 
Day  Stories,  "Juvenile  Instructor,'  'this 
issue  or  any  February  number. 


Program  for  Mothers'  Day,  May  13,  1917 


1.  Preliminary   Music. 

2.  Abstract  of  Minutes. 

3.  Notices. 

4.  Song,  "Love  at  Home." 

5.  Invocation  by  young  mother. 

6.  Song,  "Mother,"  composed  by 
Joseph  Ballant3iie,  printed  in  "Juvenile 
Instructor,"  April,   1914. 

7.  Sacrament  Gem. 

8.  Administration    of    Sacrament. 

9.  Concert    Recitation: 

"T  had  learned  to  call  thee  Father, 

Through  Thy  Spirit  from  on  high; 
Rut  until  the  Key  of  Knowledge 

Was  restored.  I  knew  not  why. 
In    the    heavens   are    parents    single? 

No;  the  thought  ma'es  ren.son  stare! 
Truth  is  re?son;  truth  eternal 

Tells  me    I've  a  Mother  there." 

10.  Song,    "Mother    Machree." 

11.  Carnation   Service: 

All  mothers  should  be  grouped  on  the 
platform,  the  older  mothers  in  the  place 
of  honor.  To  the  accompaniment  of  soft 
organ  music  eight  Intermediate  pupils, 
dressed  in  white,  should  march  to  the 
stand,  and  give  to  each  mother  a  white 
carnation  Pupils  should  then  form  in 
line  on  the  platform  and  recite  the  fol- 
lowing: 

"So   let   our    white   carnations    fair 
A  loving  greeting  to  you  bear. 
And  may  the  fragrant   flowers  say 
Glad  welcome  all.  on   Mother's   Hay. 

School    should    then    repeat:  ' 

"For  Mother  just  for  Mother 

The  white  carnation  wear; 
For  Mother,  just  for  Mother 

This  day  so  bright  and  fair; 
That  God  may  bless  our  mothers 

With  earnest  hearts  we  pray, 
Our  greetings  bring,  our  songs  we  sing 

On  Mother's  Day. 


12  Brief  story  of  Moses'  mother— 
1  upil   of   First    Intermediate. 

13.  Scripture  reading:  "Honor  thy 
father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy  days 
may  be  long  upon  the  land  which  the 
Lord  thy  God  giveth  thee."  Exodus  20- 
12- — First   Intermediate   Class. 

14.  Brief  story  of  Samuel's  mother, 

Pupil  Second  Intermediate. 

15.  Scripture  reading:  "My  son,  keen 
the  commandment  of  thy  father,  and 
forsake  not  the  law  of  thy  mother," 
Proverb  6:20— Second  Intermediate 
Class. 

16.  Song.  "Oh,  I  had  such  a  prettv 
dream.  Mama."  (S.  S.  Song  Book,  No 
1S4.1 

17.  Sentiment  by  pupil:  "All  that  I 
am  or  ever  hope  to  be  I  owe  to  my  angel 
mother." — Abraham   Lincoln. 

18.  Poem  by  pupil; 

"Would  you  know  the  baby's  skies? 
Baby's  skies  are  mother's  eyes. 
Mother's    eyes    and    smile    together 
Make  the  baby's   pleasant   weather. 

"Mother,   keep   your    eyes    from    tears, 
Keep  your  heart  from   foolish  fears, 
Keep    your    lips    from    dull    complaining. 
Lest   the  baby  think   'tis   raining." 

I*1.     Sentiment  by  pupil: 

"O  can  I  ever  cease  to  be 
Affectionate   and   kind   to   tlicc 
Who  was  always  kind  to  me. 
My  mother. 

20.  By   school: 

"Mother!   that   precious   name, 
Forevermore    the    same — 
Farth's   sweetest   word." 

21.  Song.   No.   145  or  83, 

22.  Benediction. 


Choristers  and  Organisms'  Department 

Joseph  Ballantyne,  Chairman;  Horace  S.  Ensign,  Geo.  D.  Pyper,  Edzvard  P.  Kimball 

and  Tracy  Y.  Cannon 

The  Homeland 

The  words  of  this  beautiful  song  were  written  by  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Haweis,  and  th« 
music  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan,  a  famous  English  composer. 
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CHILD'S     VOICE— HOW     HELPED, 
HOW    HARMED 

[By  Joseph   Ballantyne] 

Breathing 

It  is  not  the  purpose  in  this  short 
article  to  go  into  a  technical  explanation 
of  muscular  action  underlying  correct 
breathing.  It  is  evident  that  in  present- 
ing the  subject  to  children  in  our  Sunday 
Schools,  it  would  liot  only  be  unwise  but 
impossible  to  do  this. 

Our  only  purpose  is  to  suggest  some 
simple  means  of  filling  the  lungs  and  re- 
leasing the  breath  for  singing  purposes. 

As  singing  is  much  more  sustained, 
and  so  much  louder  and  higher  than 
ordinary  speaking,  it  is  evident  that  it 
requires  a  corresponding  increase  in  the 
intensity  of  breath  pressure.  We  do  not 
completely  till  our  lungs  in  ordinary 
speaking,  but  correct  singing  demands  it. 

The  lungs  are  cone-shaped  with  the 
small  end  up,  and,  unhappily,  most  ma- 
tured women  begin  to  till  from  the  top 
r;ither  than  at  the  bottom,  where  the 
lungs  are  largest. 

Respiration  comprises  two  acts — in- 
spiration and  expiration.  By  what  means 
do  we  draw  in  the  breath'  Here  is  an 
ordinary  lire  bellows.  If  the  bellows  be 
expanded— creating  a  vacuum— the  air 
must  rush  in  and  fill  it,  and  on  pressing 
the  handles  together  the  air  must  rush 
nut  again.     Precisely  so   with  the   lungs 

For  singing  purposes  diaphragmatic 
(low)  breathing  must  be  combined   with 


rib  breathing.  In  this  way  only  can  we 
lill  the  lungs.  It's  like  filling  a  glass  with 
water — you  begin  at  the  bottom  and  con- 
tinue pouring  until  the  top  is  reached. 

While  breathing  for  singing  purposes 
involves  two  methods,  they  can  be  so 
perfectly  merged  one  into  the  other  that 
it  becomes  an  instantaneous  action.  The 
control  of  breath  in  its  output  involves 
the  antagonistic  action  of  the  inspiratory 
muscles,  and  the  strong  diaphragmatic 
muscles.  Here  we  have  the  positive  and 
negative,  but  one  does  not  assume  the 
proper  energetic  control  until  the  lungs 
are  comfortably  filled.  A  great  mistake 
is  often  made  in  breathing  too  low  or 
too  high.  The  base  of  the  lungs  are  at 
the  lowxst  point  of  the  breast  bone,  and 
the  first  expansion  should  not  be  lower 
than  this.  When  one  expands  at  this 
point  the  diaphragm  contracts,  the  ribs 
spread  out  and  we  have  a  full  low  breath. 
Continue  to  inhale  and  you  fill  the  mid- 
dle and  upper  part  of  the  lungs.  If  done 
rightly  it  is  simple  and  instantaneous. 

One  of  the  most  effective  means  for 
lilling  the  lungs  properly  is  a  correct 
i  position  of  the  body — without  it  right 
breathing  becomes  impossible.  The  chest 
should  be  forward,  the  shoulders  back, 
not  raised,  and  the  abdomen  slightly  in. 
In  standing  you  do  this  best  by  resting 
the  weigth  of  the  body  on  one  foot,  the 
other  slightly  behind.  In  sitting,  the 
children  should  be  instructed  to  sit  erect, 
in  the  attitude  suggested,  with  the  shoul- 
ders against  the  seat.  Nothing  will  so 
contribute  to  correct,  full  breathing  as 
the  matter  of  bodily  position. 


A    FRENCH    ASYLUM    FOR    WAR   ORPHANS 


Parents'   Department 


Henry  II.  Rolapp,  Chairman;  Howard  R.  Driggs,  Nathan  T.  Porter  and  E.  G.  Gowans 


Work  of  Conventions 

In  the  various  conventions  just  held 
throughout  the  Church  some  important 
thoughts  have  been  brought  to  the  fore- 
front in  the  discussion  of  the  general 
subject — A  Live  Parents'  Class.  To  re- 
inforce these  points  and  bring  our  work 
into  a  little  closer  unity  this  brief  sum- 
mary of  the  points  is  given: 

1.  Preparation: 

("a)  See  the  book  as  a  whole.  Take 
a  bird's-eye  view,  at  least,  of  its  con- 
tents that  the  various  parts  may  be 
studied  in  light  of  the  whole  subject. 
The  book  has  a  central  object — to  study 
child  nature.  Ever)-  chapter  aims  to  de- 
velop that  subject. 

(b)  Read  each  chapter  carefully,  not 
only  the  lines — but  between  the  lines. 
That  is.  think  it  full  of  thought:  apply 
it  to  your  own  lives  and  }'our  own  com- 
munity. 

(c)  Find  the  core  or  center  of  each 
lesson.  What  problem  does  it  offer  for 
a  live  discussion?  How  does  the  lesson 
touch  vitally. the  parents  that  you  teach? 

(d)  What  help  can  you  get  from 
other  books  to  solve  this  problem'  Have 
you  read  the  supplemental  volumes? 
Have  you  sent  to  the  government  for 
the  pamphlets  which  may  be  had  for  the 
cost  of  a  postage  stamp  and  the  asking? 

2.  Presentation. 

fa)  A  good  preparation  is  the  best 
nssurance  of  a  successful  presentation. 
The  teacher  who  comes  loaded  with 
thoughts  will  not  feel  his. class  "husks." 

(b)  Do  not  preach — teach.  By  ques- 
tions, by  topics  carefully  assigned  be- 
forehand lead  the  class  to  take  active 
part. 

fc)  Center  your  lesson  on  some  vital 
problem.  For  example:  How  much  of 
your  tax  dollar  goes  to  care  for  children 
that  are  not  well  born?  What  is  the  sig- 
nificance of  the  counsels  of  the  Church 
against  mixed  marriages?  Find  some 
"I'cstion  that  strikes  home  and  hold  the 
discussion    to   it. 

I'd)  Use  lectures  only  to  stimulate 
thought  and  to  "round  tip"  discussions. 
I'iy  out  yourselves  the  answers  to  the 
problems  as  far  as  von  can,  then  ask  for 
help. 

3.  People: 

(a)     Consider    every    parent    in    your 


community  a  member  of  your  class. 
Make  them  know  you  want  them  to  at- 
tend.    Advertise!     Boost! 

(1))  Warm  their  hearts  when  they 
come  with  the  right  kind  of  welcome. 
Have  a  social  occasionally  to  stir  them 
to  come.  Make  your  class  influence 
radiate  beyond  the  school. 

(c)  Welcome  the  young  mothers  even 
though  they  cannot  come  till  eleven 
o'clock.  Provide  if  you  can  a  nursery 
for  their  babes.  Get  the  young  fathers 
out  also. 

fd)  Keep  the  missionary  spirit  going 
in  the  Ward.  Not  only  tract  but  attract 
members  to  your  class. 

(el  Scatter  good  books  and  pamph- 
lets on  parenthood  among  the  people. 
Keep  your  parents'  library  growing  and 
moving. 

(f)  Above  all  else:  Feed  the  parents 
when  they  come  with  something  alive 
and  close  to  their  lives.  Give  them 
wheat,  not  chaff:  translate  the  Gospel 
into  terms  of  today.  Make  the  lessons 
alive. 

Study,  study,  think,  think,  and  act,  act. 
"As  the  leader  is,"  says  Scott,  "so  the 
followers  will  be."  Get  the  glow  of  the 
nork:  cultivate  a  burning  enthusiasm 
for  it,  and  your  spirit  will  spread  among 
your  members. 

WORK  FOR  MAY 
Calendar    Sunday:     Mother's    Day 

In  the  event  your  school  does  not  pre- 
pare the  uniform  lesson,  for  "Mother's 
Day,"  it  is  suggested  that  some  such 
program   as   follows   be' carried   out: 

Song,  "O  my  Father,"  (Eliza  R. 
Snow.) 

Paper:  "What  Mothers  Most  Need," 
( live  minutes.) 

Paper:  "Play  for  Parents,"  (live  min- 
utes.) 

A  Poet's  Picture  of  an  Ideal  Home: 
I  lave  some  one  prepare  to  give  a  brief 
sketch  of  "The  Cotter's  Saturday  Night,'' 
by  Robert  Burns.  Read  a  few  of  the 
most   impressive   stanzas,    (five   minutes.) 

Open  discussion:  "Marking  Modern 
I  lomes   Happy." 

Have    several    members    of    the    class 
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rcady  to  tell  in  a  sentence  or  two  at 
most  one  thing  that  would  increase  the 
happiness    in    our   homes. 

Songs:  Have  some  song  like  "Moth- 
el  Machree,"  or  "Rock  Me  To  Sleep," 
"Silver  Threads  Among  the  Gold,"  or 
another  that  reflects  the  spirit  of  mother 
and  home,   sung. 

Note:  The  foregoing  program  is  only 
suggestive.  Make  any  variations  from  it 
that  you  desire;  or  substitute  another 
more  to  your  liking. 


For  Regular  Lessons: 

Lesson    XIV.     "Cultivating   the    Emo- 
tions." 

Lesson  XV.  "The  Influence  of  Love." 
These  two  lessons  touch  most  vitally 
the  "heart  problems"  of  the  home.  All 
of  the  questions  of  courtship  and  the 
mating  of  young  people  are  bound  up  in 
them.  It  will  not  be  hard  to  find  plenty 
of  "live  topics"  to  discuss  in  connection 
with  these  lessons.  Let  parents  give 
them  earnest  consideration. 


Theological  Department 


Elias   Conway  Ashton,   chairman:   Milton   Bennion,  John   M.   Mills,   Geo.   H.    Wallace, 

Edwin  G.  Woolley,  Jr. 


First  Year— Lives  of  the  Apostles 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

Text.     "The  Apostles  ot  Jesus  Christ," 
by  Edward  H.  Anderson. 

Lesson   13.     The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem 

1.  Peter's  Pentecostal  sermon. 

2.  Growth  of  the  Church  after  Pente- 
cost. 

3.  Healing   of   the    lame    man    the    be- 
ginning of  trouble. 

4.  Peter's  address  to  the  people. 

Lesson  14.     The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  (Continued) 

1.  The  Apostles  before  the  Sanhedrin. 

2.  Peter's  answer  to  the  rulers. 

3.  Power  given  in  answer  to  prayer. 

4.  All  things  in   common. 
5    Ananias  and  Sapphira. 

Lesson  IS.     The  Growth  of  the  Church 
in  Jerusalem  (continued) 

1.  Teachings  and  miracles    lending     tn 
the  spread  of  the  Gospel 

2.  The  Apostles  persecuted. 

3.  Gamaliel's   speech. 

4.  The  Pharisees. 

Third  Year- Old  Testament 
Studies 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 
Lesson  13.     Joseph  Sold  into  Egypt 

Gen    37.  39.  40. 
I.  Native  Tribes  of  Canaan. 
IT.  Jacob    Settles    at    Hebron— Joseph's 
Career  opens  there. 


III.  Joseph's  Royhood. 

(a)  Commences  life  as  his  fath- 
er's favorite  son. 

Does  a  parent  usually  love 
one  of  his  sons  more  than 
another?  If  not  what  justi- 
fication was  there  for  Jacob's 
feelings  toward  Joseph? 

(b)  Joseph  a  tattler. 

Was  he  a  common  tale- 
bearer? 

(c)  His    dreams    and    their    sig- 
nificance. 

Do    these    exemplify    any 
egotism  or  self  conceit. 
TV.     He      Incurs     the     Enmity     of     his 
Brothers. 

Does  this  seem  to  be  the 
fate  of  those  whom  God  has 
chosen  at  divers  times  to 
perform  important  mis- 
sions? 
V.  Joseph  goes  to  Shechem  to  Spy  on 
His   Brothers. 

(a)  Their  Contempt  for  him. 

(b)  Their  plans  respecting  him. 

(c)  Joseph's    treatment    and    his 
brother's  deception. 

VI    Taken  to  Egypt. 

(n">   Potiphar   House, 
ili)    Joseph   inspires  confidence. 
(c)    Declines  the  overtures  of  his 
master's  wife  and  is  sent  to 
prison. 

Chapter  10,  "Old  Testa- 
ment Studies,"  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph M. -Tanner. 

Lesson   14.     Joseph  as  Grand  Vizier 

Gen.  41-50. 

T.  Pharaoh's   Dreams  and   His  World- 
ly-Wise Interpreters. 
II    Joseph's    Opportunity    and    His    In- 
terpretations. 
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(a)  Wins   regal    favor — -becomes 
a  sort  of  grand  vizier. 

(b)  Responsibility   of   his   task. 

III.  The  Famine. 

(a)  Egypt  becomes  the  granary 
of  country. 

(b)  Joseph's     Brethren     go     to 
Egypt. 

(c)  The   dramatic   interview   be- 
tween brothers. 

(d)  The    sacks    are    filled    with 
grain. 

(e)  Joseph  Reveals  Himself. 

IV.  Concludes  his  Mission. 

Chapter  11,  "Old  Testa- 
ment Studies,"  by  Dr.  Jo- 
seph  M.  Tanner. 


II.  The    Hyksos    or    Shepherd    Kings. 
(See  Smith's   Bible  Dictionary.) 
111.  The  Advent  of  Moses. 


IV. 


The  cruel  decrees. 
Measures  taken  to  save  the 
child  from  destruction. 
Discovery  of  the  child  in  the 
improvised      boat      in      the 
rushes  of  the  Nile. 
Treatment   .of    the    child    in 
the  house  of  Pharaoh. 
Moses  Resents  the  Insolence  of  an 
Egyptian   Task   Master,   Slays    Him 
and  Flees. 

(a)  Can  you  justify  his  act? 

(b)  Wash   he  a  coward   in   flee- 


(a) 
(b) 

(c) 


(d) 


Lesson  15.     Flight  of  Moses 

I.  The  Land  of  Goshen. 

(a)  Its  character. 

(b)  Period  of  residence  there  by 
Israel. 


V.  Character  of  Moses  as  Thus  far  Ex- 
hibited. 

Chapter  12,  pages  102-7, 
"Old  Testament  Studies," 
by  Dr.   Joseph   M.  Tanner. 


KINDERGARTEN   CLASS  OF   EUREKA    SUNDAY   SCHOOL,    NEBO   STAKE 

Enrollment,  80;  average  attendance,  70. 

Teachers:     Opal  Burton,  Jennie  Christensen,  Leta  Borup. 


Second  Intermediate  Department 

Harold  G.  Reynolds,  chairman;  Horace  II.  Cummi'ngs,  J.  Leo  Fairbanks,  and 

Adam  S.  Bennion 


First  Yiar— Church  History 

I  Prepared  by  Xephi  Anderson]   ■ 
LESSONS  FOR  MAY 
First  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  Chapter  XIII. 

Teachers'  Texts:  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  I,  Chapters  27  and  28; 
Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism,"  pages  166-178. 

The  more  mature  student  of  the  his- 
tory of  the  Church  kno\\s  that  among 
the  reasons  which  led  up  to  the  perse- 
cutions of  the  Saints  in  Missouri  was  the 
disobedience  of  many  of  the  Saints  them- 
selves to  the  commandments  of  the  Lord. 
This  fact  is  not  brought  out  in  the  pu- 
pil's text  in  this  lesson,  for  it  was  thought 
best  not  to  detract  from  the  leading  ideas 
of  the  conflict  between  the  good  and  the 
evil.  The  nature  of  the  Missourians  in 
that  early  day  contrasted  with  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  will  clearly  show 
why  there  should  arise  misunderstand- 
ings and  strife.  The  wickedness  of  mob 
rule  might  here  be  pointed  out,  and  ap- 
plication be  made  to  the  mischief  which 
''gangs"  of  boys  sometimes  indulge  in. 

Second   Sunday 
".Mother's     Day,"     program.     Superin- 
tendent's Department. 

Third  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church,"  Chapter  14. 

Teachers'  Texts:  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  I,  Chapter  31:  Evans' 
"One  Hundred  Years  of  Mormonism," 
pages  178-181. 

As  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  pu- 
pils' text  indicates,  the  aim  in  this  lesson 
— besides  getting  acquainted  with  the 
historical  events — is  to  contrast  the 
blessings  of  a  peaceful  home  in  this 
west-land  with  the  trials  which  the  boys 
and  girls  of  early  Church  history  days 
had  to  endure:  and  by  this  contrast,  to 
bring  to  the  present-day  boys  and  girls 
the  proper  spirit  of  gratitude  and  thank- 
fulness. No  boy  or  girl  ought  to  grum- 
ble over  petty  annoyances.  They  should 
not  be  wasteful  of  food  or  money  or 
clothing.  Many  of  their  parents  or 
grandparents  have  suffered  hardships, 
unknown  to  their  children,  that  the 
Church  might  be  established. 


The  map  of  Missouri  occurs  in  this 
lesson.  Study  it  carefully  from  the  book, 
and  compare  it  with  a  larger  map  of  the 
United  States,  if  such  a  map  is  available. 

"Grandmother's  Rocking  Chair,"  re- 
ferred to  in  "Questions  and  Review," 
is  a  story  dealing  with  scenes  of  perse- 
cution in  Missouri. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Pupils'  Text:  "A  Young  Folks'  His- 
tory of  the  Church."  Chapter  IS. 

Teachers'  Texts:  "History  of  the 
Church,"  Vol.  IT.  Chapters  ,5,  6,  7,  and  8; 
Evans'  "One  Hundred  Years  of  Mor- 
monism," pages  188-194. 

The  detailed  history  of  Zion's  Camp  is 
given  in  the  chapters  of  the  "History  of 
the  Church"  above  enumerated.  The 
teacher  would  do  well  to  read  the  full 
account,  as  there  are  many  interesting 
experiences  and  incidents  regarding  this 
journey.  Of  special  interest  to  the 
young  people  are  the  incident  of  the 
rattlesnake,  the  fate  of  James  Campbell, 
and  the  storm  at  Fishing  River. 

It  may  appear  that  the  purpose  of  this 
journey  was  not  fully  realized,  but  a  fu- 
ture lesson  will  more  fully  explain  what 
the  Lord  had  in  view  in  thus  calling  upon 
men  to  march  such  a  long  distance  and, 
seemingly,  accomplish  so  little. 

Third  Year— "What  it  Means  to 
be  a  Mormon" 

LESSONS  FOR   MAY 
First  Sunday 

Chapter  13,  "What  it  Means  to  be  a 
Mormon." 

Second  Sunday 

Mother's  Day  exercises.  (See  Superin- 
tendents'  Department.) 

Third  Sunday 

Chapter  14,  "What  it  Means  to  be  a 
Mormon." 

Fourth  Sunday 

Chapter  15,  "What  it  Means  to  be  a 
Mormon." 

Outlining  a  Lesson 

Of  what  importance  is  outlining  in  the 
preparation   of  a   lesson?     How   do   you 
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prepare  an  outline?     How  is  it  a  help  to 
you  in  your  teaching? 

Outlining  is  one  of  the  most  essential 
steps  in  the  preparation  of  a  lesson.  One 
cannot  overestimate  its  value  and  how 
much  success  depends  upon  it.  It  may 
become  a  habit  of  study.  To  some  with- 
out experience,  the  work  of  outlining 
may  seem  too  laborious,  but  when  one 
learns  and  appreciates  the  help  an  out- 
line or  lesson  plan  may  be.  the  problems 
of  preparation  and  of  teaching  become 
lessened. 

Someone  has  said,  "Reading  without 
reflecting  for  we  may  say  thinking]  is 
like  eating  without  digesting."  How  easy 
it  is  to  read  or  say  the  words  on  a  page, 
without  being  strictly  conscious  of  its 
contents.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  habit 
of  underlining  words  or  lines  or  making 
a  note  of  each  paragraph  or  group  of 
paragraphs  is  once  formed,  unconscious- 
ly the  mind  attends  closely  for  the  main 
points,  and  often  the  reader  pauses  and 
questions  himself  for  the  kernels  .of 
thought. 

To  the  teacher  who  doesn't  outline  his 
work,  the  facts  of  the  lesson  may  seem 
merely  a  collection  of  statements  with 
little  or  possibly  no  connection:  mental 
confusion  results,  and  he  goes  before  his 
class  fairly  bewildered:  he  does  not  feel 
and  know  definitely  what  he  is  to  accom- 
plish that  day,  nor  does  he  know  how  or 
where  to  begin,  how  to  approach  the 
boys  and  girls,  who,  without  question, 
will   act   accordingly. 

Consider  for  a  moment,  the  teacher 
who  outlines  his  lessons.  As  he  studies, 
the  facts  seem  to  group  themselves 
around  centers:  these  centers  in  turn  are 
related,  each  bearing  on  one  general 
thought  or  aim  which  is  to  be  "burned" 
as  someone  has  said,  "into  the  hearts  of 
the  children."  His  mind  seems  clear, 
for  his  subject  matter  is  thoroughly  or- 
ganized, logical  discussions  follow,  order 
results — he  has  control  of  the  material 
of  the  lesson — the  medium  through 
which  he  reaches  the  souls  of  the  chil- 
dren and  there  indelibly  stamps  the 
truths  of  the  g:ospel  which  are  embodied 
in  the  aims  of  the  lessons.  Hence,  out- 
lining is  an  important  part  of  prepara- 
tion. 

Let  us  suggest  how  to  outline  a  les- 
son. First,  the  text  may  be  read  to  get 
the  general  atmosphere  of  its  contents. 
Then  it  should  be  re-read  with  pencil  and 
paper  at  hand.  It  may  be  noticeable  that 
the  first  sentence  of  a  well-formed  para- 
graph is  usually  the  topic  sentence  and 
gives  an  idea  of  what  is  to  follow.  In  the 
second   reading,  then,   these   topical   sen- 


tences or  essential  points  may  be  noted 
on  paper.  Often  a  single  word  is  sug- 
gestive and  may  suffice  to  indicate  the 
thought. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  second  read- 
ing, you  will  have  several  kernelized 
statements  of  the  lesson  material.  Now 
these  statements  may  be  read  and  found 
to  bear  more  or  less  on  one  general 
theme,  which  when  carefully  stated  be- 
comes the  aim  of  the  lesson.  It  may  be 
helpful  or  perhaps  necessary  to  read  the 
text  again  to  justify,  in  a  measure,  your 
selection  of  the  big  central  thought. 

I  once  visited  a  Sunday  School  class 
when  the  teacher  evidently  had  either  no 
central  thought  in  her  lesson  or  had 
chosen  .one  very  remote  to  what  might 
be  expected.  The  lesson  "The  Last 
Supreme,"  at  which  Mary  anoints  the  feet 
of  Jesus,  was  being  given.  The  teacher 
unfortunately  had  emphasized  the  supper 
idea,  and  the  thought  of  table  and  eating. 
"Now  boys  and  girls,  at  the  Last  Sup- 
per, when  the  apostles  were  eating  at 
the  table  with  Jesus,  what  do  you  think 
Mary  did?"  asked  the  teacher  in  a  rather 
animated,  excited  tone  of  voice.  And 
before  the  others  had  scarcely  thought 
about  it,  up  jumped  a  boy  with — "Oh, 
broke  a  dish." 

The  choosing  of  the  one  big  theme 
and  grouping  facts  around  it  cannot  be 
over-emphasized.  It  is  sometimes  a  ques- 
tion, how  the  children  under  the  present 
educational  system,  ever  survive.  The 
many,  many  facts  "gone  over"  every  day 
which  must  be  remembered  until  the  test 
h  over  at  least.  The  Sunda}'  Schools 
have  no  such  dreaded  tests.  But  this 
theme,  central  thought,  or  aim  is  the 
thing  now  and  here  to  be  planted  into 
the  lives  of  the  boys  and  girls  in  such  a 
way  that  the  roots  of  that  plant  or  gos- 
pel truth  shall  firmly  cling  to  and  enrich 
their  souls.  Remember  that  we  test — but 
for  soul  impressions  rather  than  the 
mind's  power  to  recall  facts.  Therefore 
the  importance  of  grouping  all  questions, 
discussions  and  illustrations,  around  the 
carefully  chosen  central  thought. 

This  brings  us  to  another  phase  of  the 
outlining — that  of  supplementing  the  text 
with  choice  illustrations.  How  necessary 
it  is  for  the  teachers  of  the  boys  and 
girls  of  this  department  especially,  to 
have  had  enriched  lives — enriched  with 
experience,  which  results  from  travel, 
observation,  study,  and  conversation. 
Your  pupils  have  faith  in  you  and  will 
listen  to  your  own  experiences,  which,  if 
you  feel  are  rather  meager,  you  may  en- 
deaver  to  broaden.  Grasp  the  opportu- 
nity .of   conversing   with   the   big   intelli- 
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gent  people  whom  you  chance  to  meet; 
get  their  viewpoints,  and  hear  their  ex- 
periences; cultivate  the  habits  of  reading 
and  observing — observe  and  study  the 
lives  of  the  successful  men  and  women 
of  today.  It  will  not  be  difficult  then  to 
choose  illustrative  material  from  your 
own  lives.  An  incident,  a  picture,  a  map, 
an  observation,  a  clipping  from  the 
newspaper  or  magazine,  or  current 
events — any  outside  material  that  bears 
directly  on  the  work  in  hand,  will  serve 
to  vitalize  the  lesson,  intensify  the  in- 
terest, clinch  the  aim,  and  make  clear 
the  desired  application. 

One  more  suggestion:  It  may  be  well 
after  all  this  is  done  to  write  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  outline,  from  which  you 
teach  a  thought,  fully  formed  questions 
which  will  suggest  to  the  class  the  prob- 
lem to  be  solved,  then  one  or  two  more 
questions  to  stimulate  thought  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  solution  of  that  problem. 
Your  class  thus  becomes  interested  in 
and  receptive  of  that  which  follows. 

The  advantages  of  an  early  prepara- 
tion are  three-fold:  First,  as  you  are 
on  your  way  to  and  from  work  or  during 
any  spare  minutes  you  may  have,  a  little 
thought  given  to  your  brief  statements 
in  the  outline  will  strengthen  your  teach- 
ing, the  subject  will  grow  on  you — you 
become  animated  and  filled  with  the  de- 
sire to  give  it  to  others,  illustrative  ma- 
terial comes  to  mind,  and  you  feel  pre- 
pared to  teach. 


Second,  you  can  better  leave  your  class 
in  a  thinking,  anticipating  attitude  by 
knowing  yourself  what  is  to  follow. 

Third,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
know  your  material  before  you  can  suc- 
cessfully assign  it. 

In  summarizing,  let  us  consider  the 
final  question,  "How  does  outlining  help 
you  in  your  teaching? 

1.  Two  or  three  preliminary  questions 
tend  to  unify  the  spirit  and  interests  of 
the  class. 

2.  Order  and  conciseness  in  prepara- 
tion means  order  and  conciseness  in  the 
response  from  the  class. 

3.  With  an  outline,  the  material  of  the 
lesson   seems  tangible,  organized,  and 

4.  As  a  result,  the  teacher  establishes 
self-assurance. 

5.  The  discussions  proceed  logically 
and, 

6.  As  a  result,  the  class  can  better 
retrace  the  lesson. 

7.  All  of  the  lesson  will  receive  con- 
sideration. 

8.  An  outline  is  a  help  to  the  teacher 
in  summarizing  and  reviewing. 

9.  One  cultivates  the  logical  processes 
of  learning,  which  are  hearing  or  seeing, 
thinking,  drawing  conclusions,  and  mem- 
orizing the  gist  of  the  text,  the  lecture  or 
whatever  it  may  be. 

10.  To  the  successful  teacher  outlin- 
ing the  lesson   is   indispensable. 


First  Intermediate  Department 
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A    WORD     TO     FIRST     INTERME 
DIATE  WORKERS 

Teachers  shr.uld  strive  to  create  a 
feeling  of  socirDility  and  at-homeness  in 
the  class.  Get  the  pupils  to  do  the  work. 
Sprinkle  the  recitation  liberally  with 
questions  that  command  thought  and  at- 
tention before  answering. 

Put  into  practical  use  points  learned  in 
"Teacher  Training  Classes"  and  in  the 
"Teacher  Training  Department"  in  the 
"Juvenile." 

First  Year— Book  of  Mormon 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

[By  J.  W.  Walker] 

First  Sunday 
Lesson  13.     The  Story  of  Moriancumer, 
Text:     Book  of  Ether. 
Lesson  setting:     The  land  of  Babylon, 


the  original  home  of  Jared,  his  brother 
and  their  families  was  situated  about  five 
hundred  miles  east  of  Jerusalem.  It 
was  here  the  Lord  confused  the  lan- 
guages and  scattered  the  people  when 
the  Tower  of  Babel  was  destroyed.  They 
were  worshipers  of  idols  and  of  course 
this  was  displeasing  to  God. 

Truth  to  be  taught:  If  we  come  to 
God  we  must  have  faith  that  He  exists 
and  that  He  is  able  to  reward  us  for 
diligently  seeking  Him. 

Point  of  contact:  The  brother  of 
Jared  talked  with  the  Lord  as  a  child 
talks  with  his  parent.  Picture  a  scene 
oi  a  child  in  conversation  with  his  father. 
Pleads  for  a  favor.  The  father  requires 
certain  things.  The  parent  created  in 
the  likeness  of  God.  A  short  appropriate 
story. 
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I.   Moriancumer,  the  Brother  of  Jared, 
talks  with  God. 

1.  Jared's  faith  in  requesting  him  to 

do  so. 

2.  What  they  desired. 

3.  The     answer    they     received.      A 

promised  land.     Locate  it. 
If.  We  must  do  our  part. 

1.  Preparations  they  made  for  jour- 

ney. 

2.  Must    prepare    also    to    serve    the 

Lord. 

3.  Sacrifices    in    their   travels.      (See 

Reynolds  Diet.,  page  167.) 

4.  Reach    the    ocean     shores;      dwell 

there  four  years. 

III.  Moriancumer   again    converses   with 

God. 

1.  God  commands  them  to  repent  of 

their  sins. 

2.  Prepare    for    the    journey    across 

the  waters. 

3.  The     vessels     and     sixteen     small 

stones  for  light.   (Book  of  Ether, 
chap.  6.) 

IV.  The  body  of  Jesus  seen  by  Morian- 
cumer. 

1.  Conversation    between    Jesus    and 
him. 

Illustration:  Joseph  Smith's  vision  of 
the  Father  and  Son.  It  came  through 
Faith  and  obedience.  Their  personages 
Jescribed.  Joseph's  faith  rewarded  in 
;he  vision. 

Application:  What  does  it  mean  to 
nave  faith  in  God?  In  what  ways  do  you 
think  He  can  answer  your  prayers? 
Teacher  should  assign  the  children  the 
task  of  obtaining  the  experiences  of 
older  persons  and  relating  to  the  class 
those  experiences.  In  what  way  can  you 
have  faith  in  your  parents?  Give  reasons 
for  asking  more  than  once  for  favors  de- 
sired if  they  are  not  received  at  first. 
Why  do  you  believe  that  God  exists  and 
that  He  will  answer  your  prayers?  Why 
does  a  child  who  has  done  his  duty  feel 
freer  to  ask  a  favor  of  his  parents?  Why 
is  a  righteous  man  entitled  to  greater 
blessings? 

Note:  The  teacher  will  understand 
that  the  vision  shown  to  Moriancumr 
was  the  Spirit  of  Jesus  which  is  in  the 
exact  likeness  of  the  body.  This  vision 
was  shown  long  before  Jesus  entered 
upon   His  earthly  career. 

Second   Sunday 
Uniform   Mother's   Day   Exercises 

See  Superintendents'  Department  in 
"Juvenile." 


Third  Sunday 

Lesson    14.    The    Story    of    Alma    the 
Younger — Part  One 

Text:  Mosiah  28:20;  29:42;  Alma  1: 
16:31;  also  chaps.  2-4. 

Lesson  setting:  Alma  the  Younger 
was  born,  it  is  thought,  in  the  land  of 
Helam,  supposed  to  be  about  where  the 
country  of  Ecuador  now  is.  Pictures 
contained  in  January  and  succeeding 
numbers  of  the  "Juvenile"  will  give  an 
idea  of  the  dress  and  appearance  of  these 
early  peoples. 

Truth  to  be  taught:  If  we  live  the 
gospel,  criticism  and  persecution  may 
follow  us,  but  we  will  be  made  stronger 
in  faith  and  testimony,  and  greater  will 
be  our  reward. 

Point  of  contact:  Boys  who  stand  for 
the  right  are  sometimes  made  fun  of  by 
their  playmates.  Who  comes  out  ahead 
in  the  end?  An  appropriate  story  here 
will  make  a  contact  with  the  story  of 
the  lesson. 

I.  King     Mosiah      chooses      Alma      the 

Younger. 

1.  Records,    brass    plates    and    Urim 

and  Thummim  given  to  him.  Ex- 
plain what  they  are. 

2.  His  charge   to   Alma.      Alma  be- 

comes chief  judge. 

II.  Great  trials  come  to  church. 

1.  Patience  of  members  rewarded. 

2.  No  one  better  than  his  neighbor. 

3.  Divide  their  substance  with   poor 

needy  and  sick. 

4.  Persecutions     and     battles     take 

place. 

III.  A   lesson   learned   by  the   Nephites. 

1.  Repentance,       peace,       prosperity 

follow. 

2.  Alma's  strong  character  manifest 

throughout.  Fearless  in  war  and 
in  defense  of  principles  of  right. 

Illustration:  Teacher  may  choose 
one.  Interesting  incidents  in  books. 
Cannon's  "My  First  Mission"  and  Presi- 
dent Woodruff's  "Leaves  from  My  Jour- 
nal." These  books  can  be  used  for  illus- 
trations in   Lesson    IS,   also. 

Application:  Through  questions  as- 
certain what  the  children  know  about 
their  religion  and  duties  required  in  it. 
How  they  should  act  and  what  they 
should  say  if  other  children  taunt  them. 
Encourage  them  to  learn  all  the  truth 
possible  and  then  in  kindness  but  firm- 
ness defend  the  truth.  Show  great  re- 
spect  for   others   belief.       Reach     them 
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through     proper     questioning'     but    not 
through  preaching. 


Fourth  Sunday 

Lesson     15.     The    Story    of    Alma    the 
Younger    (continued) 

Text:  Book  of  Alma,  chaps.  4  to  16, 
inclusive. 

Lesson  setting:  The  cities  to  which 
Alma  traveled  were  all  located  in  the 
northern  part  of  South  America.  There 
being  no  railroads  his  great  missionary 
work  was  necessarily  accompanied  witli 
hardships  and  trials.  His  life  shows  him 
to  be  an  ideal  character. 

Truth  to  be  taught:  Make  up  your 
minds  to  become  sincere,  noble  mis- 
sionaries, whether  the  call  is  for  you  to 
work  at  home  or  abroad. 

Point  of  contact:  Ask  the  pupils  to 
choose  an  individual  whom  they  think 
would  make  an  ideal  missionary,  and  tell 
why.  Relate  some  missionary  experi- 
ence. 

I.   Alma  resigns  his  office  of  chief  judge. 

1.  His  nobility  of  purpose   shown  in 

this  act. 

2.  What   position    in   the    Priesthood 

did  he  retain  ? 

II     II  is  work  and  mission  in  Zarahemla. 
1.  Established  the  church  there. 

III.  His  next  Journey. 

1.  Gideon   (city). 

2.  Melek  (city). 

3.  Ammonihah  (city). 

a.  Amulek     gives     him     food,     and 

joins  him  in  missionary  work. 

b.  Zeezrom  defies  them  but  learns 

of  the  power  of  God. 

c.  Tell  of  the  wonderful  experience 

of  Alma  and  Amulek  in  prison. 
(Chap.  14.) 

IV.  The    wonderful    events    recorded    in 

Chap.  16. 

Illustration:  Parables  in  Matthew, 
Chap.  25. 

Application:  What  is  the  work  of  a 
missionary?  What  kind  of  a  life  should 
he  lead?  Can  children  do  missionary 
work?  In  what  way?  What  is  a  mis- 
sionary's work  when  he  is  released?  How 
can  you  prepare  for  this  work  and  when 
should  you  start  preparation?  Mission- 
ary experiences  will  be  interesting  to  the 
children  if  there  is  time. 

Note:  A  very  interesting  account  of 
the  life  of  Alma  is  condensed  in  Rey- 
nold's Dictionary  of  Rook  of  Mormon 


Third  Year-The  Life  of  Christ 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

(Suggestions   by   George    M.    Cannon) 

We  urge  all  teachers  to  encourage 
every  pupil  to  buy  the  text  book  we  are 
using  for  this  year's  work — A  Life  of 
Christ  for  the  Young — by  George  L. 
Weed,  a  special  edition  adapted  for  the 
use  of  Latter-day  Saint  Sunday  Schools. 
By  buying  six  or  more  books  at  one  or- 
der the  price  is  sixty  cents, cash;  whereas 
the  price  would  be  seventy-five  cents  if 
a  single  copy  is  bought. 

First  Sunday 

Chapter  XXII— "A  Sabbath  in  Caper- 
naum,' and  Chapter  XXIV,  "A  Leper 
and  a  Paralytic  Healed,"  make  up  the 
lesson  for  the  second  Sunday  in  May. 
In  addition  to  studying  the  two  chapters 
in  our  text  book,  teachers  should  gain 
from  every  available  book  any  informa- 
tion that  will  enable  them  to  understand 
the  subjects  of  the  lesson.  No  matter 
what  other  books  are  read,  however,  do 
not  fail  to  read  the  chapters  in  the  Bible 
which  describe  the  scenes  and  incidents 
of  the  lesson. 

Passages  in  the  Bible  referring  to  Ca- 
pernaum and  to  various  events  connected 
therewith  can  be  found  in  Matt.  4:13;  9: 
1-8.  Mark  1:21-45;  2:2;  3:1-6.  Luke  4: 
31;  7:1-10;   10:15.     John  4:46-53. 

Second  Sunday 

''Mother's  Day'  exercises.  (See  Super- 
intendent's  Department.) 

Third  Sunday 

The  lesson  for  the  day  embraces  in 
our  text  book,  Chapter  XXV,  "The  Call 
of  Matthew — The  Twelve  Apostles;",and 
Chapter  XXVI,  "The  Sermon  on  the 
Mount."  In  the  Bible  the  texts  describ- 
ing the  choosing  of  the  Temple,  and  their 
names  arc  Matt.  4:17-25;  Mark  3:13-20; 
and  Luke  6:12-16.  In  the  text  last  re- 
ferred to  the  names  are  very  concisely 
given.  If  the  pupils  desire  to  memorize 
the  names,  perhaps  no  more  clearer 
passage  of  scripture  than  this  can  be 
found. 

For   the     sermon    on    the     Mount    read 

Matt.  Chapters  ,5,  6  and  7. 

Fourth   Sunday 

Read  from  our  text  book  Chapter 
XXVI  I,  "The  Healing  of  the  Centur- 
ion's Servant,"  and  also  from  the  Bible, 
Matt.  8:5-13.  Our  lesson  also  embraces 
Chapter  XXVIII  of  our  text  book, 
"Raising  of  the  Widow's  Son."  Both  in- 
cidents of  this  lesson  are  also  described 
in   I .uke  Chapter  7. 


Primary  Department 


Chas.  B.  Felt,  chairman;  assisted  by  Florence  S.  Home  and  Bessie  F.  Foster 

LESSONS  FOR  MAY 

First   Sunday 


Testament,"  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  Mav. 
1913,  and  April,  1915. 


Lesson  17.  A  King's  Power  Overthrown. 

Text:  Ex.  5:1-4:  7:14-25;  8:1-15;  12 
and   14. 

References:  "Stories  from  the  Old 
Testament,"  "Juvenile  Instructor,"  May, 
1913,  and  April,  1915. 

Second  Sunday 

"Mother's   Day"   program. 

Lesson  18.     A  Nation  on  the  Move 

Text:     Exodus  16. 

References:     "Stories    from    the    Old 


Third   Sunday 

Lesson   19.     The  Laws  of  the  Lord 
Text:     Exodus  19,  20. 
References:     Our     hook.  "Juvenile 

Instructor,"  June,   1913,  and  April,   1915. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Lesson  20.     A  Strange  Conquest 

Text:     Joshua  1,  3,  4,  5,  6:1-16;  24. 
References:     Our  book.     "Juvenile  In- 
structor," June,  1913,  and  April,  1915. 


Kindergarten  Department 


IVm.  A.  Morton,  Chairman;  Assisted  by  Bculah  Woollcy  and  Kate  McAllister 


LESSONS  FOR  MAY 
First  Sunday 

Hannah  and  her  son  Samuel. 

Text:     I  Samuel  1;  2:11;  18-21. 

Aim:  Appreciation  for  mother's  love 
can  be  shown  by  performing  duties 
which  are  pleasing  to  her. 

Lesson  13  in  Vol.  1,  Sunday  Morning 
in  the  Kindergarten. 

Second  Sunday 

"Mother's  Day"  exercises 

Third  Sunday 

Alma's  love  for  his  son. 

Text:     M,osiah  27:8-32. 

Aim:  The  Lord  answers  the  prayer 
of  faith. 

Lesson  14  in  Vol.  1,  Sunday  Morning 
in  the  Kindergarten. 

Fourth  Sunday 

Baby   lioy  Moses. 
Text:      Exodus  2:1-10. 
Aim:     Implicit  trust  in  God  and  earn- 
est effort  on   our  part  wins  God's  favor. 


Directed  Energy  (Continued) 

An   Aetive   Child    (Continued) 

[By  Ina  Johnson] 

We  said  that  the  activities  of  the  child 
if  guided  aright  would  develop  the  social, 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual  side  of  hif 
life.     Let  us  see  how  this  is  done. 

Tn  the  first  place  he  feels  his  responsi- 
bility in  the  social  life.  Perhaps  it  may 
come  through  leading  a  march,  the  pass- 
ing of  wraps,  or  the  arranging  of  chairs. 
By  singing  a  song,  leading  in  prayer,  or 
rest  exercise:  or  in  any  little  task  that 
may  be  given  him. 

In  the  second  place,  by  taking  an  ac- 
tive part  in  these  activities  he  finds  that 
he  has  a  social  obligation  in  doing  for 
others,  and  assisting  with  whatever  is 
being  clone. 

And  in  the  third  place,  he  learns  to 
govern  and  control  all  personal  feelings 
and  emotions,  such  as  jealousy,  partial- 
ity, stubbornness,  selfishness,  and  hate- 
fulness;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
learns  to  develop  cheerfulness,  charity, 
and  love  for  others,  with  a  willingness 
to  do  his  share,  and  to  be  obedient,  lie 
also  develops  sociability  and  learns  to  do 
his  best. 

In  the  fourth  place  through  the  activ- 
ities his  whole  physical  body  is  brought 
into   action. 
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A  little  girl  of  four  who  was  very 
selfish,  and  always  unhappy,  never  want- 
ing to  do  anything  any  one  wanted  her 
to;  always  whining  and  fretting.  She  at-' 
tended  the  Sunday  School  Kindergarten 
class  for  two  months,  when  a  wonderful 
charge  came  over  her.  She  began  to  see 
her  obligation  to  society  and  to  feel  a 
responsibility.  She  became  unselfish  and 
happy,  showing  a  willingness  to  do  v\  hat 
ever  she  was  asked  cheerfully. 

While  dealing  with  the  active  child  wc 
must  see  to  it  that  he  is  kept  properly 
occupied.  It  seems  to  be  much  easier  to 
find  something  to  occupy  this  child.  But 
it  is  a  problem  to  get  the  right  material 
that  will  stimulate  the  inactive  child  into 
action. 

If  the  teacher  could  follow  up  such 
cases  and  investigate  the  child's  home 
life,  she  would  invariably  find  that  that 
child's  activities  had  been  suppressed  by 
an  older  inmate  of  the  home.  In  the  first 
place  these  children  are  rather  sensitive 
and  they  may  have  been  laughed  at  when 
attempting  to  do  something,  or  they  may 
have  been  scolded. 

The  only  thing  a  kindergarten  leader 
can  do  is  to  direct  his  attention  in  an  in- 
direct way.  If,  for  instance,  he  refuses 
to  sing  or  take  part  in  the  activities  of 
the  class,  after  having  been  invited  sev- 
eral times,  [never  force  him  to  do  any- 
thing he  does  not  care  to]  overlook  him 
for  several  Sundays,  letting  him  sit  quiet- 
ly watching  others,  at  the  same  time 
keep  your  mind  and  eyes  on  him.  About 
the  fourth  Sunday  ask  him  to  hold  some 
flowers  for  you,  hold  your  book,  or  per- 


haps you  would  like  to  pass  through, 
would  he  kindly  make  a  gateway.  Again, 
if  the  class  is  marching  he  might  open 
a  gate  and  let  them  pass. 

Thus  by  asking  him  to  do  these  things 
in  this  manner  he  unconsciously  takes  an 
active  part  and  in  a  very  short  time  he 
will  join  with'  the  others  in  their  activ- 
ities. 

One  must  be  careful  in  handling  such 
-ases,  and  be  sure  that  the  negative  side 
is  never  used.  For  it  is  only  by  supply- 
ing the  positive,  right  activities  that  the 
wrong  ones  are  suppressed.  For  in- 
stance, if  a  chi'd  is  doing  something  to 
annoy  his  neighbor.  We  should  never  say 
"Don't  do  that  James."  Let's  say  "James 
would  you  like  to  tell  us  about  so  and  so" 
(a  person,  or  some  interesting  point  in 
the  lesson,  or  subject  of  the  day)  or 
"Show  this  picture  to  the  class,"  or 
"Would  you  come  and  sit  by  me  and 
hold  my  books?"  Thereby  diverting  his 
attention  or  activities  into  good  use. 

There  is  another  very  imnortant  point 
to  be  considered,  and  that  is  that  many 
of  the  answers  and  questions  we  get 
from  children  are  funny  to  us  and  we 
would  like  to  laugh  at  them.  No  child 
should  ever  be   laughed   at   or  ridiculed. 

To  the  forward  child  it  makes  hii" 
brazen  and  saucy.  To  the  timid  child  it 
causes  him  to  become  weaker  and  more 
timid. 

What  we  want  to  do  is  to  have  the 
power  which  is  within  the  child  devel- 
oped, until  courage  and  self-reliance  re- 
stores the  lacking  balance  to  his  char- 
acter. 


Good  Morning 


The  world  grew  brighter  to  ragged  Tim. 
When  a  well-dressed  gentleman  said  to 

him, 
"Good    morning,    sonny!"    then     passed 

along, 
\11cl  was  lost  in  the  busy  city  throng; 
1 1  was  not  much  for  the  man  to  say, 
But  the  world  grew  brighter  to  Tim  that 

day. 


The     world    grew    brighter   for    Mother 

Gray, 
As  Tim  sung  out  in  a  cheerful  way, 
"Good    morning,    mother!"    then    passed 

along 
With  a  lighter  step  and  a  heart  of  song, 
1 1  was  not  much  for  Tim  to  say, 
Rut  the  world  grew  brighter  to  Mother 

Gray. 


A  bright  "Good  morning,''  a  cheery  song. 
(  Ir     a     kind     word     spoken     cannot     go 

wrong; 
Into  some  heart  they  are  sure  to  throw 
A  ray  of  light  that  will  thrive  and  grow, 
Ever  increasing  from  day  to  day, 
'Till  the  earth  and  its  people  have  passed 

away. 

—Selected. 


Notes  on  Our  History 

By  Delbert  IV.  Parratt,  Secretary  of  Utah  State  Historical  Society 


XXXVIII 

WESTWARD  TO   "a   MIGHTY   RIVER" 

The  old  parish  registers  of  Three 
Rivers  and  Quebec  show  that  the 
name,  Pierre  Esprit  Radisson,  was  ap- 
plied to  two  different  persons.  One 
was  the  husband  of  Madeline  Henault 
and  the  other  their  son — the  young 
fellow  of  whom  we  spoke  in  our  last 
note  and  the  one  with  whom  we  are 
concerned  in  this.  Madeline  Henault, 
however,  had  been  previously  wedded 
to  Sebastien  Hayet  of  St.  Malo  and 
from  this  marriage  a  daughter,  named 
Marguerite,  was  born  in  about  the 
year  1630.  Thus,  we  see,  Radisson, 
the  famous  explorer,  and  Marguerite 
were  half  brother  and  sister. 

At  the  same  time  young  Radisson 
was  captured  by  lurking  Mohawks  and 
carried  away  to  the  wilds  bordering 
Lake  Champlain,  Marguerite  was  the 
happy  wife  of  a  sturdy  fur  trader  sta- 
tioned at  Three  Rivers.  This  coura- 
geous fellow,  upon  learning  how  the 
savages  had  ruthlessly  killed  Raddis- 
son's  two  youthful  companions  and 
presumably  Radisson  himself,  led  a 
party  to   wreak   venegance   upon   the 


murderous  Mohawks.  Before  long  a 
prominent  chief  was  ensnared  and 
cruelly  burned  to  death  by  the  out- 
raged settlers.  This  was  intended,  in 
part  at  least,  as  a  vigorous  warning  to 
the  troublesome  Redskins  against 
further  .depredations ;  but  to  the  con- 
trary, it  fired  the  savages  with  deeper 
and  more  resolute  determinations  to 
avenge  the  blood  of  their  race.  At 
first  opportunity,  they  fell  upon  a  num- 
ber of  unsuspecting  Frenchmen  and 
brutally  killed  every  one.  The  devoted 
husband  of  Marguerite  was  among 
the  lot. 

At  this  time  there  lived  in  New 
France  a  daring  fur  trader  named 
Medrad  Chouart  Groseillers.  Orig- 
inally he  hailed  from  Charly-Saint- 
Cyr,  near  Meaux,  and  in  course  of 
events  became  united  in  wedlock  to 
Helen  Martin,  daughter  of  Abraham 
Martin  from  whom  Quebec's  famous 
Plains  of  Abraham  are  named.  This 
marriage,  however,  was  not  for  long. 
The  young  wife  died  leaving  Groseil- 
lers to  wander  alone.  Eventualy  he 
became  infatuated  with  Marguerite 
and  before  young  Radisson  surpris- 
ingly appeared    at    Three  Rivers    as 


'Subtle  night  journeys." 
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"one  coming  from  the  grave,"  the 
widower  and  widow  had  become  hus- 
band and  wife. 

Indeed,  before  Radisson  returned  to 
family   and    friends  at  Three  Rivers, 
his   new  brother-in-law  had   departed 
with   an   exploring-    party     bound    to 
learn  more  of  the  wilderness  beyond 
that  visited  by  Jean  Nicolet  in   1634. 
We  recall  Nicolet  had  explored  part  of 
Lake  Michigan,  Green  Bay,  some  of 
Fox  Creek,  and  inland  to  within  two 
clays  of  the  mighty  Mississippi.  Stories 
related  by  him  pertaining  to  these  dis- 
tant parts  were  revived  by  two  young 
French  voyagers  who  had,  of  late,  fol- 
lowed the  lead  of  Nicolet  to  Green  Bay 
and.  like  lvm.  had  gathered  accounts 
from  natives  relating  to  vast  stretches, 
westward  and  northward,  destitute  of 
trees  and  inhabited  by  numerous  tribes 
of  nomadic   Indians.      These   two  en- 
thusiastic traders,   filled   with    stories 
and  accompanied  by  a  band  of  Algon- 
quins and  a  good     supply    of      furs, 
landed   at   Three    Rivers    in     August. 
1656,  and  were  welcomed  as  emissaries 
bringing  important  messages  from  the 
Great  Beyond.  Their  glowing  accounts 
found  ready  listeners     among     eager 
Frenchmen    anxious    tr>    explore  the 
mysterious   stretches    from   which   so 
many  fine     furs     were     brought  and 
w  lvch  evidently  would  open  the  long- 
si  night  way  to  the  riches  of  the  Orient. 
The  French,  let  it  be  remembered,  had 
knowledge  from  Nicolet  regarding  a 
stream  flowing  southwestward  beyond 
Lake   Michigan   into  what   he   termed 
the  "great   water."     What   could   this 
''great  water*'  be.  if  not  the  sea  be- 
tween New  France  and  Asia? 

This  and  similar  questions  were 
with  the  restless  adventurers  along  the 
St.  Lawrence  ever  since  the  days  of 
X:colet,  but  menacing  troubles  with 
Iroquois  prevented  serious  considera- 
tion -of  them.  For  nigh  on  twenty 
long  years  the  Canadian  French  were 
almost  entirely  occupied  defending 
themselves  against  their  bitter  foes 
and  in  consequence  could  give  but  lit- 


tle attention  to  opening  new  trade 
fields  or  exploring  unknown  wilder- 
nesses. It  was  not  until  the  Iroquois 
had  pretended  to  agree  to  a  truce  with 
the  French  that  active  efforts  were 
made  to  follow  up  the  work  of  Nicolet 
and  others  in  the  remote  west. 

The  two  straying  traders  with  furs 
and  Algonquins  could  not  have  pulled 
down  the  St.  Lawrence  at  a  more  op- 
portune time.  Immediately  thirty 
young  men  equipped  themselves  to  re- 
turn with  the  Algonquins.  Two  Jesuit 
priests,  Leonard  Gareau  and  Gabriel 
Dreuillettes,  were  delegated  to  accom- 
pany them  in  the  capacity  of  spiritual 
advisors  and  Christian  missionaries. 
The  joyful  part)'  was  merrily  rowing 
the  waters  of  Lake  St,  Peter  when 
ambushing  Mohawks,  in  spite  of  their 
truce,  suddenly  pounced  upon  the 
flotilla  and  completely  disorganized  the 
enterprise.  All  surviving  Frenchmen, 
with  the  exception  of  two,  hastily  re- 
turned to  their  protected  homes.  The 
two,  F'ather  Dreuillettes  and  Groseil- 
lers,  managing  to  escape  with  the  Al- 
gonquins, pushed  on  as  far  as  Lake 
Xipissing  and  there  gleaned  corrobor- 
ative evidence  pertaining  to  vast  fur 
regions,  prairies,  and  roving  Indians 
far  away  toward  the  setting  sun. 
Filled  with  ambitious  desires  to  ex- 
plore these  mysterious  regions,  Gro- 
seillers  at  last  returned  to  Three 
Rivers  and  bus:ed  himself  formulating 
plans  that  would  eventually  carry  him 
into  these  unexplored  parts. 

While  Groseillers  was  thus  studi- 
ously pondering  over  these  designs, 
Radisson  returned  once  more  to  kin- 
dred and  friends  at  Three  Rivers. 
This,  however,  was  after  an  absence 
of  only  about  eight  months  during 
which  he  had  witnessed  many  thrilling 
experiences  at  Fort  Onondaga  and 
among  truce-breaking  Mohawks.  The 
two  venturesome  brothers-in-law  were 
now  together  and,  of  course,  planning 
ways  and  means  to  gratify  their  "lust 
for  the  wilds."  Radisson  greedily  ab- 
sorbed the  enticing  stories  of  wealth 


"They  encountered  a  new  tribe." 


and  renown  awaiting  voyagers  who 
dared  venture  into  the  far  away  be- 
yond the  Great  Lakes.  He,  certainly, 
was  not  the  sort  to  let  such  oppor- 
tunities pass  unheeded,  especially 
when  he  could  have  such  an  experi- 
enced and  congenial  companion  as 
Groseillers. 

Early  summer  of  1658  saw' the  de- 
parture of  a  great  band  of  Algonquin 
traders  for  distant  homes  in  the  Upper 
Country  and  the  Great  Beyond.  With 
these,  were  a  score  and  ten  ambitious 
Frenchmen  bent  on  exploring  the 
broad,  western  hunting  grounds.  Of 
the  entire  number  of  white  men,  Rad- 
isson  and    Groseillers     were  the  only 


ones  seasoned  to  Indian  ideas  and  cus- 
toms. Time  and  again  they  protested 
against  the  careless  ways  of  their  light 
hearted  companions  and  the  "gun 
crazy"  Algonquins.  The  new  men 
could  not  realize  that  blood-thirsty 
Iroquois  could  be  on  their  trails  at  so 
great  a  distance  from  Montreal  and 
the  proud  Algonquins  with  their  new 
guns  thought  themselves  immune  from 
dangerous  attacks.  But  the  time  of 
reckoning  was  nigh  at  hand.  At  an 
isolated  portage,  the  stealthy  Iroquois 
were  ambushed  to  set  their  musketry 
into  action.  Twelve  canoes,  at  early 
dawn,  had  been  lifted  from  the  water 
when  the  startling  volley  came.     In- 
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stantly   everything   was    intense   con- 
fusion and  before  quietness  was  re- 
stored all  but  two  of  the  living  white 
men  were  risking  a  retreat  to  the  shel- 
ters of  Montreal.     Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilers,   however,   continued    with  the 
surviving  Algonquins  and  after  subtle 
night- journeys  and  careful  manipula- 
tions succeeded  in  safely  reaching  ter- 
ritory quite  beyond  their  dreaded  foes. 
At  Lake  Huron   the  fleet  .divided. 
The  Frenchmen  went  with  the  party 
headed  for  Lake  Michigan  and  Green 
Ray.     On  the  shores  of  this  bay,  the 
explorers  selected  a  spot    for    winter 
quarters.     It  was  close  to  a  friendly 
Indian   village  and    in   all   probability 
not   far  from  where  Nicolet  had  so 
ridiculously  attired  himself  in  Oriental 
flower  and  bird-covered  robes  prepar- 
atory to  meeting  what    he     thought 
would  be  cultured  Asiatics,  but  which 
proved  to  be  nothing  more  than  sim- 
ple, inquisitive  Winnebagoes.      These 
natives  warred   occasionally  with  the 
Iroquois  to  the  south  and  east.    It  took 
Radisson  and  Groseillers  but  a  short 
time  to  learn  from  their  new  neighbors 
that  the  aggressive  Iroquois  were  then 
on   the   war-path.      Radisson  at  .once 
volunteered  to  lead  a  band  against  the 
intruders.    For  three  days  he  followed 
moccasin  prints,  disturbed  leaves,  dead 
ashes,  and  the  like,  before  sighting  the 
dusky  warriors.    They  were  ambushed 
and  unprepared  for  the  surprise  when. 
in    excited   confusion,   every   one     fell 
under  the  furious  attack  delivered  by 
Radisson  and  his  followers. 

From  now  on  Radisson  and  Gro- 
seilers  were  real  heroes.  They  were 
conducted  from  village  to  village  with 
all  the  pomp  and  glory  at  command 
and  were  the  recipients  of  elaborate 
feasts  on  every  hand.  "But."  says 
Radisson,  "our  mind  was  not  to  stay 
here,  but  to  know  the  remotest  peo- 
ple; and,  because  we  had  been  willing 
to  die  in  their  defense,  these  Indians 
consented  to  conduct  us." 


Under  helpful    guidance    of    these 
appreciative  Indians,  the  two  explor- 
ers, even  before  winter  was  entirely 
over,  had  made  to  the  Wisconsin  River 
and  thence  to  "a  mighty  river,  great, 
rushing,  profound,  and  comparable  to 
the  St.  Lawrence."    This,  undoubted- 
ly,  was     the    Mississippi    itself — the 
"great  water"  mentioned  by  Nicolet. 
Radisson  and  his  companion  were  now 
6*n  new  ground.    On  the  banks  of  the 
"mighty    river"    they    encountered  a 
new   tribe,   called   the    People   of   the 
Fire,  a  branch  of  the  great  Sioux  na- 
tion.    These  prairie   Indians    seemed 
delighted  with  the  white  strangers  and 
offered  a  generous  reception  to  them. 
Radisson   seemed    equally     pleased 
with  his  new  acquaintances  and  was 
likewise     impressed       regarding     the 
broad  expanses  peopled  by  them.     He 
writes :     "The  country  was  so  pleas- 
ant, so  beautiful,  and  so  fru'tful,  that 
it  grieved  me  to  see  that  the  world 
could  not  discover  such  enticing  coun- 
tries to  live  in.     This,  I  say,  because 
the  Europeans  fight  for  a  rock  in  the 
sea  against  one  another,  or  for  a  ster- 
ile land     *     *     *     *     where  the  peo- 
ple by  changement  of    air    engender 
sickness  and  die     *     *     *     Contrari- 
wise, these  kingdoms  are  so  del:cious 
and   under    so     temperate   a   climate, 
plentiful  of  all  things,  and  the  earth 
brings  forth  its  fruit  twice  a  year,  that 
the  people  live  long  and  lusty  and  wise 
in  their  way.    What  a  conquest  would 
this  be,  at  little  or  no  cost !     What 
pleasure  would  people  have     *     *     * 
instead  of  misery  and  poverty !    Why 
should  not  men   reap  of  the  love  of 
God  here?    Surely,  more  is  to  be  gain- 
ed converting  souls  here  than  in  dif- 
ferences of   creed,   when   wrongs  are 
committed  under  pretense  of  religion  ! 
*     *     *     It  is  true,  I  confess,     *     * 
that  access  here  is  difficult     *     *     * 
but  nothing  is  to  be   gained  without 
labor  and  pains." 


Glad  Tidings 
III. 

THE  TREE  OF  LIFE 

By  Minnie  Iverson-Hodapp 

Noble  Lehi  of  whom  we  read  in  the 
Book  of  Mormon  saw  in  a  vision  the 
Tree  of  Life.  Tt  was  choicely  laden 
with  snow  white  fruit.  When  he 
tasted  the  fruit  he  became  very,  very 
happy.  He  wondered  why  his  heart 
became  so  filled  with  jov  and  he  was 
told  that  the  Tree  of  Life  means  the 
Love  of  God  and  is  greatly  to  be  .de- 
sired and  sought  after — yes,  above  all 
other  things.  The  fruit  of  the  Tree  of 
Life  is  the  best  of  all  frir't.  To  par- 
take of  it  brings  the  purest  joy  to  the 
soul. 

Our  heavenly  Father  is  always  the 
same  in  His  love  towards  His  children, 
and  the  Tree  of  Life  is  still  abloom  in 
the  Celestial  Garden. 

Our  gospel  is  a  living  gospel.  The 
Tree  of  Life  is  the  gospel  of  life.  The 
truths  that  the  prophets  have  spoken 
are  fruits  of  the  Tree  of  Life.  To 
obey  these  truths  is  to  partake  of  the 
fruit. 

The  Tree  of  Life  provides  for  ever- 
lasting advancement  or  eternal  life. 
The  Prophet  Joseph  Smith  has  taught 
ns  that  the  greatest  of  all  God's  gifts 
is  eternal  life  in  the  Celestial  Kingdom. 

The  Sons  of  Lehi  Casting  Lots 

By  Wm.  A.  Morton 
(See  Frontispiece) 

After  leaving  Jerusalem,  Lehi  and 
his  family  traveled  three  days  in  the 


wilderness.  At  the  end  of  that  time 
they  came  to  a  valley,  through  which 
coursed  a  river,  and  there  they 
pitched  their  tents.  Then  Lehi  erected 
an  altar  of  stones,  and.  gathering  his 
family  round  him.  gave  thanks  and 
praise  to  God.  Lehi  named  the  val- 
ley after  his  eldest  son — Laman. 
From  the  valley  and  the  river  he  en- 
deavored to  draw  lessons  for  the  ben- 
efit of  these  stubbborn  and  rebellious 
youths.  To  Laman  he  said :  "O  that 
thou  mightest  be  like  unto  this  river, 
continually  flowing  into  the  fountain 
of  all  righteousness."  And.  pointing 
to  the  valley,  he  said  to  Lemuel :  "O 
that  thou  mighest  be  like  unto  this 
valley,  firm  and  steadfast,  and  im- 
moveable in  keeping  the  command- 
ments of  the  Lord !"  But  the  ex- 
hortations of  the  righteous  parent  fell 
upon  deaf  ears.  Laman  and  Lemuel 
gave  as  little  heed  to  the  pleadings  of 
their  father  as  the  people  of  Jerusalem 
had  given  to  his  prophetic  warnings. 

What  a  difference  there  was  be- 
tween Laman  nnd  Lemuel  and  their 
brother,  Nephi !  Like  the  river,  the 
latter  was  continually  flowing  into  the 
fountain  of  all  righteousness  ;  and,  like 
the  valley,  he  was  firm  and  immovable 
in  keeping  the  commandments  of  the 
Lord.  And  because  of  his  faithful- 
ness he  was  blessed  exceedingly.  In 
answer  to  prayer  he  heard  the  voice 
of  the  Lord,  saying:  "Blessed  art 
thou,  Nephi,  because  of  thy  faith,  for 
thou  hast  sought  me  diligently,  with 
lowliness  of  heart.  And  inasmuch  as 
ye  shall  keep  my  commandments,  ye 
shall  prosper,  and  shall  be  led  to  a 
land  of  pronv'se ;  yea,  even  a  land 
which  I  have  prepared  for  you ;  yea, 
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a  land  which  is  choice  above  all  other 
lands.  And  inasmuch  as  thy  brethren 
shall  rebel  against  thee,  they  shall  be 
cut  off  from  the  presence  of  the  Lord." 

These  words  are  just  as  applicable 
to  us  as  they  'were  to  the  sons  of 
Lehi.  If  we  are  faithful  in  keeping 
the  commandments  of  the  Lord  we 
shall  prosper ;  if  we  become  rebellious 
and  disobedient,  as  did  Laman  and 
Lemuel,  we  will,  like  them,  be  cut  off 
from  the  presence  of  the  Lord. 

While  in  the  valley  of  Lemuel,  Lehi 
was  commanded  by  the  Lor.d  to  send 
his  sons  back  to  Jerusalem,  to  obtain 
from  a  man  named  Laban  a  record 
of  the  Jews,  which  was  inscribed  on 
plates  of  brass.  When  Lehi  told  his 
dream  to  his  sons,  Laman  and  Lem- 
uel, they  began  to  murmur,  saying  it 
was  a  hard  thing  their  father  was  re- 
quiring them  to  do — ev'dently  they  did 
not  like  to  do  hard  thinsrs.  How  dif- 
ferent it  was  with  Nephi.  When  told 
what  the  Lord  desired,  he  said:  "I 
will  go  and  do  the  things  which  the 
Lord  hath  commanded,  for  I  know 
that  the  Lord  giveth  no  command- 
ments unto  the  children  of  men,  save 
he  shall  prepare  a  way  for  them  that 
they  may  accomplish  the  thing  which 
he  commandeth  them  "' 

Nephi  persuaded  his  brothers  to  re- 
turn with  him  to  Jerusalem.  On  the 
outskirts  of  the  city  they  stopped  and 
cast  lots  to  determine  which  one 
should  go  to  Laban  and  persuade  him 
to  part  with  the  sacred  history.  The 
lot  fell  upon  Laman  and  he  started  for 
Laban's  home.  When  Laman  ha  1  ex- 
plained his  errand  to  Laban,  th'i  lat- 
ter became  very  angry.  He  denounced 
Laman  as  a  robber,  and  threatened  to 
take  his  life.  Laman  returned  to  his 
brothers  and  reported  that  his  mis- 
sion had  been  a  failure.  This  is  not 
surprising,  for  such  has  always  been 
the  case  when  Fear  and  Unbelief  at- 
tempt to  do  a  work  that  can  be  ac- 
complished only  by  Faith. 


First  Lessons  in  Crocheting 

By  S.  A.  Rintoul 


Edging  (Fig.  1) 

Ch  20,  begin  in  8th  st  from  hook, 
10  t  in  10  ch,  ch  2,  miss  2,  t  in  end  of 
ch,  ch  5,  turn.  2nd  row:  *  T  in  last  t 
made,  ch  2,  t  in  next  t,  ch  2,  miss  2, 
t  in  next,  ch  2,  miss  2,  4  t  in  next  4  t, 
ch  2,  t  in  3rd  st  of  ch,  ch  5,  turn.  3rd 
row:  4  t  in  4  t,  ch  2,  t  in  t,  ch  2,  t  in 
t,  ch  2,  t  in  t,  ch  5,  turn,  4th  row :  T  in 
1st  t,  ch  2,  t  in  t,  2  t  in  space,  t  in  t, 

2  t  in  space,  4  t  in  4  t,  ch  2,  t  in  3rd  st 
of  ch.     Repeat  from  *.     Finish  edge : 

3  d  to  straight  space,  6  d  to  loop,  picot 
at  center  of  loop. 


Inserting  (Fig.  2) 

Ch  20,  begin  in  8th  st  from  hook. 
10  t  in  10  ch,  ch  2,  miss  2,  t  in  end  of 
ch,  ch  5,  turn,  2nd  row:  *  T  in  first 
of  10  t,  ch  2,  miss  2,  t  in  t.  ch  2,  miss 
2,  4  t  in  next  4  t,  ch  2,  t  in  3rd  st  of 
ch,  ch  5,  turn.  3rd  row:  4  t  in  4  t, 
ch  2,  t  in  t,  ch  2,  t  in  t,  ch  2,  t  in  3rd 
st  of  ch,  ch  5,  turn  .  4th  row :  miss  1st 
space,  t  in  t,  2  t  in  next  space,  t  in  t, 
2  t  in  space,  4  t  in  4  t.  ch  2,  t  in  3rd 
St  of  ch.     Repeat  from  *. 
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Edging  (Fig.  3) 

Ch  12,  turn,  miss  5  sts,  4  t  in  next  4, 
ch  2,  miss  2,  t  in  last  st,  ch  3,  t  in  same 
st,  *  ch  3,  turn.  2nd  row:  5  t  in  1st 
space,  and  t  in  t,  ch  2,  t  in  next  t,  ch  2, 
miss  2.  t  in  next  t,  ch  2,  t  in  3r.d  st  of 
5  ch,  ch  5,  turn  .  3rd  row :     T  in  1st  t, 


2  t  in  2  ch,  and  t  in  next  t,  ch  2,  t  in 
next  t,  ch  3,  t  in  same  t.  Repeat  from  *. 


Inserting  (Fig.  4) 

This  inserting  is  just  the  same  as 
the  edging  only  that  you  omit  the  scol- 
lops and  make  both  edges  like  straight 
edge  of  Fig.  3. 


'OH   DON'T,"   I    CRIED,   "GOOD   MR.   0  !" 


O  andQ 

By  Hannah  R.  Hudson 

Jur  teacher  taught  us  A,  and  E 

And  I  and  O  and  U ; 
She  put  a  twist  beneath  the  O 

And  then  it  was  a  0. 

She  made  twelve  letters  in  a  line 

And  we  were  bade  to  tell 
Which  ones  were  O's  and  which  were  Q's, 

Until  we  knew  them  well. 

That  night  I  dreamed  that  O  and  O 

Were  dancing  on  my  bed  ; 
They  leaped  about  on  tiny  legs. 

The  letter  was  the  head. 
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They  chased  each  other  back  and  forth 

And,  in  the  midst  of  play, 
O  pulled  the  twist  from  under  Q 

And  with  it  ran  away. 

"Oh  dont',"  I  cried,  "good  Mr.  O ! 

Prav  don't,  for  if  you  do, 
How  can  I  tell  that  O  is  O, 

Or  know  that  Q  is  Q  ?" 

Q  tried  to  grasp  the  stolen  twist ; 
O  jumped  down  on  the  floor ; 

0  followed  close  upon  his  track ; 
O  scurried  through  the  door. 

"You  shall  not  play  such  tricks !"  I  cried  ; 

"Bad  O !  come  back,  I  say ! 
I'll  tell  my  teacher  if  you  dare 

To  take  O's  twist  away!" 

1  sprang  to  catch  the  wicked  O, 
To  seize  him,  ere  he  fled ; 

When,  all  at  once,  I  was  awake 
And  sitting  up  in  bed  ! 


The  Tiny   Man 
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A  little  girl  of  Michigan 
Declares  she  saw  the  tiniest  man ! 

He  looked  no  larger  than  a  midge 
Skating  far  out  beneath  the  bridge. 

She  thought,  "How  charming  it  would  be 
To  take  that  wee  man  home  with  me ! 

"I'll  dress  him  in  a  coat  of  blue, 
And  he  shall  sleep  within  my  shoe. 

"I'll  put  him  in  my  pocket — O, 
And  take  him  everywhere  I  go. 

"And  proud  I'll  be,  and  show  with  joy 
So  dear  a  little  living  toy." 

Far  o'er  the  ice  she  slid,  she  ran 
To  catch  her  cunning  little  man. 

But  as  she  near  and  nearer  drew, 
That  little  man — he  grew  and  grew, 

Till  she,  quite  close,  beheld  with  awe 
The  tallest  man  she  ever  saw ! 

And  fast  her  feet,  they  slid,  they  ran, 
Back  to  the  shores  of  Michigan ! 


The  Children's  Budget  Box 


George  Washington 

In  the  year  of  seventeen  thirty-two, 
A  little  babe  was  born  so  new; 
No  one  thought  he  would  be  so  great, 
But  all  things  come  to  those  who  wait. 

He  played  as  other  children  do 
And  was  always  honest,  kind,  and  true. 
He  always  led  them  in  their  sports, 
In  playing  ball  and  building  forts. 

About  the  year  of  seventy-five 
When  the  spirit  of  war  was  alive, 
George  Washington    took    an    active 

part 
He  had  independence  in  his  heart. 

George     Washington,     our     honored 
president, 

Served  two  long  terms  with  great  con- 
tent. 

He  was  the  noblest  president  of  all 

And  never  made  a  break  nor  fall. 
Ruth  Harris, 

Age  12.  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

The  Runaway  Easter  Basket 

On  the  Saturday  before  Easter  Mrs. 
Brown  told  all  her  children  to  come 
into  the  kitchen  to  color  their  Easter 

eggs. 

There  were  Fred  and  Polly,  Betty 
and  Rob  and  the  dear  little  baby  Roily 
Folly.  Each  child  had  four  eggs 
apiece,  and  Polly  had  bought  a  pack- 
age of  white  rabbit  egg  dye,  which 
contained  eight  pretty  colors.  Such 
fun  as  they  did  have. 

Even  four-year-old  Rob  got  so  ex- 
cited that  he  dropped  two  of  his  Eas- 
ter eggs,  and  had  to  have  others  given 
to  him.  Finally  all  the  eggs  were  col- 
ored beautifully,  and  so  were  their 
fingers  and  faces,  but  they  did  not  care 
because  it  was  all  Easter  fun. 

That  evening  after  the  chores  were 
done.  Pollv  asked  their  mother  if  she 


would  show  them  how  to  make  Easter 
baskets,  so  five  small  pasteboard  boxes 
and  some  pretty  flowered  paper  nap- 
kins were  brought  in  and  soon  there 
were  five  dainty  little  baskets  all  ready 
for  their  Esater  eggs. 

After  the  smaller  children  were  in 
bed  Polly  filled  the  little  baskets  with 
pretty  Easter  eggs  which  had  been 
purchased  before ;  and  also  some  little 
rabbits  and  toy  chicks. 

The  children  were  very  happy  on 
Easter  morning.  After  Sunday  School 
Fred,  Polly,  and  Betty  went  out  to 
spend  the  day  with  their  Uncle  Jack 
and  Aunt  Mary  at  the  farm.  Such 
fun  as  they  did  have  with  their 
cousins,  Doc,  Nellie,  Pattie  and  Prudy. 

After  dinner  they  were  invited  by 
the  Miller  children  to  come  over  to 
their  home,  across  the  road,  where 
they  hid  Easter  eggs  in  the  beautiful 
orange  grove. 

At  home  little  Rob  was  playing  with 
another  little  cousin,  and  after  Uncle 
Jack  and  Aunt  Mary  had  gone  over 
to  church,  the  two  climbed  in  the  car- 
riage, and  Rob  put  his  pretty  Easter 
basket  full  of  colored  eggs  on  top  of 
the  carriage  for  safe  keeping.  Other 
children  came  to  play  and  the  basket 
was  forgotten.  Church  let  out  and 
Uncle  Jack  and  Aunt  Mary  went  home 
not  knowing  anything  about  the  pretty 
basket  on  top  the  carriage.  After  a 
while  Rob  came  running  to  get  his 
basket,  and  found  the  carriage  gone. 

Such  a  crying  as  there  was,  and 
finally  mama  quieted  him  enough  to 
find  out  what  had  happened.  She  tele- 
phoned to  the  farm,  but  in  some  way 
the  basket  had  lost  off  and  was  gone. 
When  the  children  came  home  they 
each  one  gave  Rob  some  of  their  eggs 
so  he  had  plenty  after  all.  About  a 
half  a  mile  from  town  lived  a  very 
poor  family,  and  their  two  little  ones 
had  never  had  an  Easter  egg  but  their 
mother  had  told  them  about  them,  and 
a  neighbor  boy  had  told  them  the  story 
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of  the  rabbits    bringing    the     Easter 
eggs. 

As  they  were  playing  in  the  road 
that  afternoon  the  little  brother  sud- 
denly called  out,  "Oh,  look  here  Sis, 
see  this,  the  Easter  rabbit  has  been 
here  sure  enough,"  and  he  proudly 
held  up  the  little  runaway  Easter  bas- 
ket, which  had  in  some  way  dropped 
off  there  where  it  could  make  two  lit- 
tle hearts  so  happy. 

Adah  Pomeroy, 
Age  10.  Mesa  City,  Ariz. 

Abraham  Lincoln 

Abraham  Lincoln  is  one  of  the  he- 
roes of  America.  His  birthday  is  re- 
membered throughout  the  United 
States  because  of  his  love  for  human- 
ity, and  his  example  of  wisdom,  pa- 
tience, patriotism,  and  moral  courage. 

He  was  born  in  Hardin  county.  Ken-. 
tucky,  February  12,  1809.  The  family 
was  very  poor.  The  log  cabin  home 
was  just  a  grade  better  than  an  Indian 
lodge.  He  had  little  schooling  as  they 
lived  five  miles  from  the  school.  His 
studies  were  reading,  writing,  and  ele- 
mentary arithmetic.  In  1816  the  fam- 
ily moved  to  Indiana  and  in  1818  Mrs. 
Lincoln  died  for  lack  of  medical  at- 
tendance. He  was  honest,  loyal,  affec- 
tionate, striving  and  willing  to  do 
good.  In  1830  the  family  moved  to  a 
new  home  on  the  Sangamon  river, 
Illinois. 

At  twenty-one  years  of  age  and  in 
1830,  Abraham  went  to  New  Salem 
to  begin  life  as  a  man.  In  1834  he 
was  a  representative  of  the  Whigs  in 
the  state  legislature  until  1842.  He 
served  one  term  in  Congress  in  1846. 

In  November,  1860,  he  was  elected 
President  of  the  United  States.  The 
southern  states  were  determined  to 
keep  slaves  and  when  Lincoln  was  in- 
augurated in  1861,  seven  states  had 
seceded  from  the  Union.  During  the 
first  two  years  of  the  Civil  War  he 
tried  to  preserve  the  Union,  but  in  the 
last  two  the  purpose  of  freeing  the 
slaves  was  added. 


In  November,  after  the  battle  in 
Gettysburg,  in  July,  the  battlefield  was 
dedicated  as  a  national  cemetery.  Lin- 
coln's speech  on  this  occasion  will  ever 
be  remembered.  Though  brief  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  speeches  ever  ut- 
tered. 

He  was  re-elected  in  1864.  It  was 
six  weeks  after  his  second  inaugural 
address  was  delivered  that  he  was  shot 
by  J.  Wilkes  Booth.  This  was  on 
April  14,  1864,  at  Ford's  Theater, 
Washington.  He  died  the  next  morn- 
ing without  regaining  consciousness. 
He  was  buried  in  Springfield,  111., 
where  a  noble  monument  marks  his 
resting  place.  The  whole  world 
mourned  for  him. 

On  February  12,  1909,  the  Lincoln 
Farm  Association  dedicated  a  me- 
morial museum  on  the  site  of  his  birth. 

Lincoln's  tall,  spare  figure,  strong 
features,  heavy  black  hair,  and  deep- 
set  gray  eyes  will  ever  be  remembered. 
He  was  plain  though  forceful  in 
speech  and  often  dramatic,  and  had 
the  tender  heart  of  a  mother. 

Pauline  Bunting, 
Age  13.  Cowley,  Wyo. 

Billy's  Lesson 

Billy  was  a  boy  of  about  twelve 
years.  He  thought  he  was  too  smart 
to  go  with  the  boys  his  own  age,  so 
he  went  with  boys  a  great  deal  older 
than  he. 

One  day  Billy's  friend,  Jim  Barton, 
asked  him  to  go  swimming. 

"We  will  not  be  long,  and  your 
mother  will  never  know  it,"  said  Jim. 

At  first  Billy  refused,  but  Jim  in- 
sisted, so  at  last  he  consented  to  go. 
Whistling  merrily  they  started  toward 
the  river  and  very  soon  Billy  had  for- 
gotten all  about  his  mother  at  home. 

The  day  being  very  warm  made  the 
water  about,  as  Jim  called  it,  to  his 
taste. 

After  they  had  been  swimming  for 
what  seemed  to  them  a  very  short 
time,  it  began  to  grow  dark. 

"I  had  better  go  now,"  said  Billy. 
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'*Oh,  come  on,  be  a  good  sport  and 
stay  a  little  longer,"  said  Jim.  This 
made  Billy  feel  as  if  he  could  stay  a 
little  longer  and  that  his  mother  would 
never  know. 

It  grew  darker  and  darker,  and 
finally  Jim  decided  to  get  out  of  the 
water,  so  jumping  out  of  the  water 
and  getting  his  clothes  on,  he  cried. 
"Come  on,  Billy,  let's  get  ready  to  go 
home." 

"Oh,  mama  won't  care  if  I  stay  a 
little  longer,"  replied  Billy  coolly.  Just 
as  he  said  these  words,  Jim  heard  him 
scream  for  help.  He  ran  and  reached 
the  bank  just  in  time,  for  Billy  was 
sinking.  Jim,  being  a  tall,  husky  boy, 
did  not  find  it  very  hard  to  get  him 
out. 

It  did  not  take  Billy  a  very  long 
time  to  get  himself  dressed,  and  soon 
they  started  home,  walking  very  rapid- 
ly. Safe  at  his  own  door,  Billy  tried 
to  thank  Jim  for  saving  his  life,  but 
Jim  shook  his  head  and  walked  on. 

Billy  ran  to  his  mother,  and  putting 
his  •  arms  around  her  neck,  cried, 
"Mother,  I  will  never  run  away 
again." 

Fauntella  Russell, 
Age  12.  Ogden,  Utah. 


Arbor  Day 

Hail  this  precious  Arbor  Dav, 
We  must  work  instead  of  play. 
Planting  peach  and  apple  trees, 
Roses  sweet  for  honey  bees. 
We  must  plant  a  sycamore. 
A  weeping  willow  by  the  door. 

Let  us  work  with  all  our  might 
Make  the  town  a  pretty  sight, 
For  when  our  work  is  done 
We  may  hop,  and  skip,  and  run. 
Then  rest  in  the  cooling  shade 
Where    we    once    dug    with  our 
spade. 

Leah  Porter, 
Age  13.  Hatch,  Utah. 


Fern  Song 

Dance  to  the  beat  of  the  rain,   little 

fern, 
And  say  tho'  the  srn  has  your  vesture 

spun, 
He  had  labored  alas  in  vain. 
But  for  the  shade  that  the  cloud  hath 

made, 
And  the  gift  of  'the  dew  and  the  rain. 
Then  laugh  and  upturn  all  your  fronds 

little  fern, 
And  rejoice  in  the  beat  of  the  rain. 

Ellen  Argyle, 
Age  10.  Bancroft,  Ida. 

Robbie's    History 

Solution : 

1.  Iowa. 

2.  Webster. 

3.  Ernest. 

4.  Doctor. 

5.  Bowling. 

6.  Parrot. 
Winners : 

Ethelga  Batty,  Toquerville,  Utah. 

Pauline  Bunting,  Cowley,  Wyo. 

Eliza  Ellis.  Salt   Air,  Utah. 

Ida  Fish,  Newton,  Utah. 

Irene  Gailey,  Kaysville,  Utah. 

Ruth  Harris,  Rexburg,  Idaho. 

Afton  Jenkins,  989  Laird  Ave.,   Salt 

Lake  City. 
Milo  Lowder,    Box   167,    Harrisville, 

Utah. 
Aline  Taft,  Bicknell,  Utah. 
Esther  Wall,  Roosevelt,  Utah. 

Honorable    Mention 

The  following  named,  though  mot  in- 
cluded in  the  first  ten  prize  winners,  are 
entitled  to  "honorable  mention"  on  ac- 
count of  solving  the  puzzle  on  "Bobbie's 
History:" 

Elizabeth  Bischoff,  Nellie  M.  Rurten- 
shaw,  Arville  Rutler,  Thora  Ball,  Reese 
Evans,  Elma  Fuhriman,  Nina  Gee,  Lena 
Guymon,  Venla  Handy,  Lora  Kesler, 
Annie  Larkins,  Vivian  Leany,  Rodney 
W.  Leany,  Joseph  Lovell,  May  Loveland, 
Henry  J.  Overson,  Henry  R.  Rosen, 
I.uhy  Rasmussen,  Earle  Swaine,  Jessie 
E.  Simmons,  Edwin  Thomas,  Edna 
Warf,  Maeser  Wilson. 


TOWNS  IN  UTAH 


A  PUZZLE 


BY  WALTER.  WELLM  AN 


T 


owns  in 


Utah 


Prizes  of  books  will  be  given  to  the 
first  ten  of  those  under  17  who  cor- 
rectly solve  the  above  puzzle  and  send 
us  the  best  article  of  not  to  exceed 
two  hundred  words,  or  poem  of  not  to 


exceed  twenty  lines  on  "Mother."  Ad- 
dress Puzzle  Editor,  Juvenile  Instruc- 
tor, 44  East  South  Temple  Street,  Salt 
Lake  City. 


qaHi^Ark 

CK  called  Grandpa  B.  to  see  the  long 
procession  of  ^§J^  jqf^f   *  marcmng 


t>aIong  the  —..Z::Aff. 


'  Well,  well,"  said  he,  "  they  must  be 
glad  the  Flood  is  over— but  where  is 

,  and  the  other  QWw      ?     Have  you 


the  other 

left  them  in  the  ark?"  "No,"  said  £f  ,  lifting  half 
theN*. — ^and  looking  in  again,  "  they  aren't  here  any- 
where."  "Maybe  the  53&JHI  °ff  with  them!' 
joked  Grandpa  B.  Dick  shook  his  Jijr  .  "Then 
maybe  they  *ve  gone  home,"  said  O,  B.,  a  twinkle 
in  his  "<§*  .  "Home?'  repeated  Dick.  'Why, 
yes  —  back  to  their  home  country."  '  Where  *s  that  ?  " 
asked  CL  .  "Africa,"  answered  Grandpa  B. ;  "and 
some  of  the  rhinoceros  cousins  live  over  in 


South  Asia."      "  I  'd  like  to  see  a  real 
live  #4jf^>    ---how  tall  is  he? "asked 
Dick.     "Well,"  said  Grandpa  B.,  smil-  g| 
ing,  "  if  I  should  stand  on  Grandpa  A.'s  wdl 

Sw$frv>  *  anc^  your  ^aPa  on  mlne»  Papa's  head  would  be 
as  high  as  Mr.  Giraffe  s  £Z  .  "  O-oh  !  cried  Dilly. 
"Now,  how  much  is  three  times  six  feet  ?   asked    J$»     B. 
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"  Eighteen  feet! "  cried  Dick.   "  Right,"  said  Grandpa  B.; 
11  and  now  you  know  how  tall  a  giraffe  is  with  his 


'  What  color  is  he  ?  "  asked  J~5-  •  "  Oh,  a 
sort  of  rusty  white,  marked  with  dark  rust- 
colored    /yJ^ 4>   •     He  is  often  called  the 

Or 

camelopard,  because  he  is  shaped  some  like 
~,  and  spotted  like  a"j^a§P^. 
for  running,"  said 


Dick.       '  Yes,"  said  Grandpa  B.,  "  the  giraffe  is  swift  as 
-  He  is  timid  like  aJPM^p ,  but  he  is  a 
too 


■-he  can   even  fight  off  a   %,^|J  " 
'  How  can  he  do  that?"  asked  Dick.        "By  kicking 


"Oh!"  cried  Dick.    "And 
"  About  as  tall 


with  his    hind 

how  big  is  a  real  live 

is  one      M      ,  and  about  as  long  as  two."      "  What 

color?      asked    Dilly.       "Grayish 

black,"  said     j&2     B.  "And  some 

of  the  rhinoceros  cousins  have  one 


/£,.  ,  and  some  have  twojp-,  but 
they  all    wear  their  horns  on  their 


A 


\£^Q^\     and  Grandpa  B.    went 
off    laughing.      Then  x^      cried, 

"Oh, 


,  f  know  —  I  *m  going  to  wnte  to  Papa 
to  get  me  another  „-««#■,......    ,  and  another  ^S^^-xiv-  V* 


To  be  Accurate 


In  the  Future 


Cholly:  "Do  you  think  it  would  be 
foolish  for  me  to  marry  a  girl  who  was 
my   intellectual   inferior?" 

Dolly:  "More  than  foolish — impos- 
sible."— Cleveland  Leader. 

Hard  on  the  Lions 

The  Rev.  Charles  H.  Spurgeon's  keen 
wit  was  always  based  on  sterling  com- 
mon sense.  One  day  he  remarked  to  one 
of  his  sons: 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  reason  why  the 
lions  didn't  eat  Daniel?" 

"No,  sir.     Why  was  it?" 

"Because  the  most  of  him  was  back- 
bone and  the  rest  was  grit." — Tit-Bits. 

Zowie 

There  was  a  young  fellow  in  Wheeling, 
Who  thought  he  could  walk  on  the  ceil- 
ing. 

When  he  tried  it,  the  chump, 

He  fell  down  with  a  bump, 
And  now  he's  in  the  hospital,  healing. 

Too  Much 

"What  made  yer  t'row  up  yer  job  at 
Biffum  Bang's?"  the  office  boy  asked  of 
another  boy. 

"I  couldn't  stand  ole  Bangs'  impidence, 
that's  why.  He  had  de  crust  ter  tell  me, 
right  ter  me  face,  and  before  de  hull 
office,  ter  git  out  of  de  place  and  never 
come  back!  Dat  wuz  de  last  straw!" — ■ 
Life. 

Materialism 

A  Sunday  School  teacher  had  bean 
telling  her  class  of  little  boys  about 
golden  crowns  of  glory  and  heavenly  re- 
wards for  good  people. 

"Now,  tell  me,"  she  ordered  at  the 
end  of  the  lesson,  "who  will  get  the  big- 
gest  crown?" 

There  was  silence  for  a  minute.  Then 
a  bright  little  chap  piped  up: 

"Him  whot's  got  th'  biggest  head!" 


Longley's  (in  1920) :  "We  do  all  our 
cooking  by  electricity  here." 

Customer:  "Take  this  egg  out  and 
give  it  another  shock." — Record. 

His  Crime 

Captain:  "What's  he  charged  with, 
Casey?" 

Officer:  "I  don't  know  the  regular 
name  fer  it,  captain:  but  I  caught  him 
a-flirtin'  in  the  park." 

Captain:  "Ah,  that's  impersonatin'  an 
officer." — Judge. 

The  Laugh  on  Him 

Mr.  Jones  had  recently  become  the 
father  of  twins.  The  minister  stopped 
him  in  the  street  to  congratulate  him. 

"Well,  Jones,"  he  said,  "I  hear  that  the 
Lord  has  smiled  on  you." 

"Smiled  on  me?"  repeated  Jones.  "He 
laughed    out    loud." — Tit-Bits. 

Inside  Information 

Tommy:  "Mama,  have  gooseberries 
got  legs?" 

Mama:     "Of  course   not,   Tommy." 
Tommy:     "Then  I've  swallered  a  cat- 
erpillar."— University     of     Pennsylvania 
Punch  Bowl. 

Silent  Activity 

Caller:  "That  new  girl  of  yours  seems 
nice    and    quiet." 

Hostess:  "Oh,  very  quiet!  She 
doesn't  even  disturb  the  dust  when  she's 
cleaning   the   room." — Tit-Bits. 

Desperate 

Little  Lydia  had  been  given  a  new  ring 
for  Christmas,  which  none  of  the  guests 
at  the  Christmas  dinner  had  noticed. 
Finally,  being  unable  to  stand  the  obscur- 
ity  any   longer,    she   remarked: 

"Oh,  dear,  I'm  so  warm  in  my  new 
ring." — Exchange. 


Your  Mirror 

Will  reflect  your  figure 

PERFECTLY  CORSETED 

If  you  let  our  experienced  corsetieres  fit  you  in 
the  right  model  from  the  new  spring  line  of 


e/rontUgeed  (Porsets, 


Retailing  at  $2,  $3,  $3.50,  $5  and  up,  these 
famous  corsets  set  a  standard  of  value  not  to  be 
found  in  any  other  make. 

Let  us  demonstrate  in  our  fitting  rooms. 

If  you  cannot  shop  in  person,  remember,  we 
maintain  a  personal  shopping  service  for  our 
out-of-town  customers. 

KIETH  -  O'BRIEN  CO. 


^iiluiiiiiiiiNiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiilinuiiiiluiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiitiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii tiMiimiiiimmiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiimiiiiL*  ; 


"PREPAREDNESS" 

The  Watchword  of  the  Hour 


For  over  fifty  years  we  have  been  preparing  to  meet  the 
demands  of  our  customers  in  the  printing  trade  until  today 
we  are  prepared  to  meet  any  requirements  made  upon  us 
in  our  line. 

We  have  built  up  a  loyal  newsgathering  force  and  a 
daily  newspaper  which  is  prepared  to  tell  the  people  of 
the  needs  of  our  country  and  the  desires  of  our  govern- 
ment, and  also  keep  them  advised  as  to  the  happenings  in 
all  parts  of  the  world. 

We  are  also  prepared  to  print  all  kinds  of  commercial 
stationery. 

With  the  arrival  of  our  new  lines  of  wedding  invitations, 
announcements,  etc.,  we  are  prepared  to  meet  the  require- 
ments of  the  June  bride. 

THE  DESERET  NEWS 

PRINTERS 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  II   IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


INDIVIDUAL 

Sacrament  Set 

Best  on  the  Market 


g  Recommended  by  Patrons  g 

g        Successfully   used   in  Utah,  Idaho,  g 
g    Arizona,  the  Missions  in  the  United   g 
g   States,  and  London,  Eng. 
g  References   Furnished 

|     SIMPLE,  SANITARY,  DURABLE     I 
|     SATISFACTION    GUARANTEED    | 
g      Silver  Plated  Tray,  with  36  Glasses,     g 
complete   $().  75 
Inquiries  cheerfully  answered 

1  BUREAU  OF  INFORMATION  I 

Temple  Block,  Salt  Lake  City 


SWi&fcY  SCHOOL 

union 

BOOK  STORE 
44  Ea.st  on  ScTemplc 


Visit  NORD  in  Salt  Lake  City— 
the  man  who  sells  you  all  the 
clothes  yourself  and  family  need 
on  the  Easiest  Credit  Terms  in 
'  America — pay  a  little  each  week. 
Credit    to    Out-of-Town    people. 

SEND  FOR  OUR  CATALOG 

NORD 

CREDIT  CLOTHING  CO. 

270-272  STATE  STREET 


m 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


A  copy  of  this  Catalog  sent  upon  re- 
quest. Kindly  mention  "Juvenile  In- 
structor," when  writing. 

If  you  are  interested  in  that  grand 
flower,  the  Gladioli,  for  $1.00  we  will 
send  you  75  Bulbs  of  our  Grand  Prize 
Mixture,  which  covers  every  conceivable 
shade  in  the  Gladiolus  kingdom. 


Results  in  Your  Garden  | 

Depend  largely  upon  the  seeds  you  buy  as  well  as  =| 
getting  your  soil  in  the  proper  condition.  ~£ 

In  every  state  in  the  Union,  Stumpp  &  Walter  =11§ 
Company's  Seeds  stand  for  such  Results  as  only  ^= 
careful  conscientiously  selected  seeds  can  score.        ^= 

Our  1917  Spring  Catalog  will  help  you  to  make  ^= 
your  flower  and  vegetable  garden  a  success.  Its  ^^ 
148  pages  are  brimful  of  useful  information  for  jj 
Farm — Garden — Lawn.  = 

It  contains  complete  description  of  latest  Nov-  == 
elties  and  Specialties  in  flowers  and  vegetables,  ^= 
as  well  as  Standards,  which  can  be  grown  in  ^^ 
your  own  garden.  = 

OUR  SPECIAL  OFFER  m 

The  following  special  is  offered  to  prove  to  you  =^ 

the  higli  quality  of  our  seeds:  = 

Giant     Double    Flowering    Zinnias — One     packet  = 

each   of  White,  Rose,   Crimson,   Scarlet  and  Yel-  ^= 

low   (5  packets  in  all Catalog  value  $1.00  ^^ 

Salpiglossis      (Orchid     Flowering) — One     packet  =■= 

each     of     purplish     Violet,     Pink,     Light     Blue  = 

(veined  gold).  Golden  Yellow,  Scarlet  and  Brown  ^^ 

and  Gold  (6  packets  in  all) Catalog:  value  50c  ^^ 

Gomblnation  Offer,  $I.OO  = 

The    above    collections    of    Zinnias    and    Salpi-  ^= 

glossis,    which,    if    purchased    separately    would  gs 

cost  $1.50,  sent  prepaid  anywhere  in  the  Uinted  = 

States  for  $1.00.  |= 


30  and32  Barclay  Street 


New  York 


INSURE  WITH 

THE  HOME  FIRE  INSURANCE  COMPANY 

OF  UTAH 

THB  ONLY  IXXJJkX.  FIRE  INSTJRANOHJ  OOMPANY  IN  TAB 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  REGION.      UN8UKPA88ED 

PROTECTION  GIVEN 

HEBER  J.  GRANT  &  CO..  GENERAL  AGENTS 


SALT  LAKE  CITY,  UTAH 


HCBER    i.    GRANT,    PRBSIDBNT 
OEO.    IIOIiNEY,    VICB-PRBB. 
ID6AR     S.     MILLS.     TREASURER 


HORACE    a.    WHITNtY,    •■■■■TUT 
««•.    i.    CANNON,    A«.T.    ■BRRRTART 
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■  An  Honest  to  Goodness  ■ 


JOHN    HAPPERTON 


Book  Sale 


lllllllllllllMIIIIIMIllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllMIIIIMIIIIIIIIIIItllllllllllllllllllllllMlllllllllllllllllltlllllllllMllllllllllllllllimilllllllllllllllltlllllllll 

We  have  2,000  Books  that  we  want  to  sell  at  once. 
THEY  MUST  GO! 

Why?    We  want  the  money  and  we  need  the  space 
they  occupy. 

Some  are  slightly  soiled  on  the  edges.     The  pages 
and  the  covers  are  in  first-class  shape. 

Some  Sold  at  50c         Some  at  75c         Some  at  $1.00 
Some  for  More 

DURING  CONFERENCE  WEEK  2,000  will  be  sold 

at  35c  or 


SIX  FOR 


$i 


.00 


.00  buys  Six  Good  Books  during  Conference  Week 
at  the 

Sunday  School  Union 
Book  Store 

44  East  on  South  Temple,  Salt  Lake  City 
(Opposite   the  New  Church   Office   Building) 
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SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


IF  IT  IS 

WASHING  MACHINES 
MOTORS  or 

Everything  for 
Electricity 

LET 

Eardley  Bros. 

DO  IT 


37  EAST  FIRST  SOUTH, 
Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 


|  |  You  are  Losing  Something  | 

1  1  If  you  are  not  a  regular  g 

=  |  reader  of  f| 

|  I  The  Juvenile  I 

1 1  Instructor  I 

|  |       Our  Magazine       | 

|  |       Your  Magazine       | 

|  |  For  The  Child  | 

|  |  For  The  Teacher  | 

|  J  For^The  Parent  ♦  | 

I  J      It  is  indispensable  to  the  Sunday  School       W 

=  =  and  to  the  Home  1 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE   INSTRUCTOR 


ALICE!      RICH 

CENTER  V  I  LL 


^=== 


PIERCES  TABLE  SYRUP 

WITH  HOT  CAKES  AND  WAFFLES 
IT'S  MOST  DELICIOUS 

A   Delightful   Combination   of   Utah   Beet   Sugar   and 
Vermont  Maple  Sugar 

PIERCE'S  FOOD  PRODUCTS 

Also  Include 

PIERCE'S  PORK  AND  BEANS,  PIERCE'S   TOMATOES, 

PIERCE'S  TOMATO  SOUP,  PIERCE'S   CATSUP, 

PIERCE'S  HOMINY,  AND  OTHER  PRODUCTS 

Sanitarily  Packed,  Everlastingly  Backed  by 

UTAH    CANNING    COMPANY 


'The  Daddy  of  'Em  All" 


Ogden,  since  1888 


OUR  NEW   DOUBLE  INDEMNITY   BENEFICIARY     TOTAL     AND     TEMPORARY 
DISABILITY  CLAUSES  are  among  the  main  features  in  our  attractive  Combination  Policies. 

INTER-MOUNTAIN  LIFE  INSURANCE  CO. 


11th  Floor  Boston  Bld£.,  Officers  and 

J.  O.   CARTER,  President Salt  Lake  City 

T.   R.   CUTLER,   1st  V.  Prest Salt  Lake  City 

Gen.  Mgr.  Utah-Idahu  Sugar  Co. 
JOSHUA  GREENWOOD    2nd  V.  Prest.,  Nephi,  Utah 

Tudge  Fifth  tudicial  District 
JAS.  H.  MOYLE,  3rd  V.'Prest.    Salt  La.ce  City,  Atty. 

M.   S.   BROWNING 4th  V.  Prest.,  Ogden,  Utah 

Prest.  Ogden,  Idaho  &  Logan   Railroad 

RICHARD  R.  LYMAN.. 5th  V.  Prest.,  Salt  Lake  City 

M.  C.  E.,  Ph.   D..  Civil  Engineer  U.  of  U. 


Directors  Salt  Lake  Gity,  Utah 

R.  T.   BADGER,  Treasurer Salt  Lake  City 

Cashier  Utah   State  National   Bank 
WILBUR   M.  JOHNSON,   Secretary  and  Actuary 

Salt    Lake    City.  Graduate  University   of   Michigan 

DR.  GEO.  W.  MIDDLETON Salt  Lake  City 

Physician   and   Surgeon 
W.    E.    RYDALCH    and    EDWARD    McGURRIN 

Salt   Lake   City.  Attorneys 

IF  YOU  ARE  A  SALESMAN.  WE  CAN  DOUBLE  YOUR 
INCOME.    YOU  OWE  IT  TO  YOURSELF  TO  SEE  US 


A  GRAFONOLA  on  FREE  TRIAL! 


No  Money  Down 
No  C.  0.  D. 
5  Days'  Trial 

Send  the   Coupon  Today 


Gentlemen :  Please  send  me  Cat- 
alog and  FREE  trial  offer  which 
you  mention  in  the  Juvenile. 

Name    

Address    


Send  for  our  big  catalogs  and  see  just 
which  Grafonola  you  want.  Prices  $15  up. 
Select  your  records  from  a  list  of  thousands. 
We'll  ship  the  outfit  on  trial.  Hear  the 
great  singers;  the  famous  bands  and  orches- 
tras.    Laugh  at  the  sayings  of  the  funniest 

comedians.     Then   send   the   outfit   back, 

if  not  satisfactory. 


SAY  THAT  YOU  SAW  IT  IN  THE  JUVENILE  INSTRUCTOR 


